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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
ECTURES ON HORTICULTURE. 
L TUESDAY } NEXT, May 22, at 3 P.m., “The ROOT, its 

of obtaining food, and its other properties. 

= be admitted except Honorary Members and Fellows 
Perea their wives or sisters, and visitors specially intro- 
ios them; or the Foreign and Corresponding Members of 


y Sregent- street May 16, 1849. 


Le 
QNDON LIBR ARY, 12, St. James’s-square.— 
The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Members of 
gociety will be held on Sate RDAY, the 26th inst. The Right 
BsSrisCOUNT MAHON, M.P.. will take the Chair at 3 o'clock 
be By order of the Committ 
JOHN GEORGE COCHRANE, 
Secretary and Librarian. — 


AARDENERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITU- 
TION.—The SIXTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER in aid 
the Punds of this Society will take place at the wT Coffee- 
on FRIDAY, the Ist of June next, W. F. G. FARMER, 

at Sheriff of Surrey, in the Chair, ee by the fol- 

en and Gentlemen, who have kindly consented to 


May 18, 1949. 





The Rig’ ht Hon. the Earl of ELtesmere. 

the Ri cht Hon. Lord Viscount Brack ey, M.P. 
The Baron Go! dsmid. Alexander Hender 

in James Lamont, R.N. | W illiam Hills, E: 
The Kev. Charles Annesley. ohnson, Esq. 
The Rev. Joh Austen. William Jones, Esq. 
Villiam M. Attwood, Esq. John Lawrie, ay 
Thomas Clarke, Esq. | Charles Palmer, Esq. 
John E. Doris, Esq. iz eg Tattersall, ~_ 
Charles W. Dilke, Esq. ge KE. Tilbury, Es: 
John Edwards, ; Cc Char es Baring W all, Tisg, M.P. 
John Foster, Esq. | John Wilmot, Esq. 
Brandreth Gibbs. Esq. Samuel Wilson, Esq. Alderman. 
Thomas Grissell, Esq. John M. Wrench, Esq. 

By order, 
E. R. CUTLER, Secretary. 


IRMINGHAM MUSICAL FES STIVAL, 
IN AID OF THE 
FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
The 4th, - Shean yoo 7th Days of SEPTEMBER NEXT, 
3 L PATRONAGE 
HER MosT. GRAC TOU 





PE or 
L Y THE QUEEN. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN DOWAGER. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE ALBERT. 
Hi8 ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 


President. 
THE RIGHT ere THE LORD WARD. 
Vice- Presidents. 
THE NOBILITY ane JENTRY OF THE MIDLAND 
OUNTIES. 
J.F. LEDSAM, Chairman of the Committee. 


PXETER HALL.—On a emynpl EVENING next, 
May 21, will gy IAN ACIS and G ALATE A 
ty be followed by TWO ISS 
oe we.) and the 
itof WEBER'S OBERON. 
a. Miss A. Williams, 


+ Se 
1 Vocal Performers :— a 
Miss M. Williams, Mr. Sims Reev 
m, and Herr Pisc . The Chorus will consist of the 
labor of Mr. Hullah’s First Upper Singing School. The Or- 
will be complete in every department. Leaper, Mr. 
WILLY. 
CONDUCTOR—MR. JOHN HULLAH. 
The Putemance will commence at half-past Sev . o'clock. 
Tick 2 and 53., may be had of Mr. J. PARKER, 
a West Stand, at . Exeter Hall, of the principal ) a, 
toi at the wi at the Apolionicon Rooms, 101, St. Martin’s-lane. 


{MANUENSIS or TRANSCRIBER.—The 
Advertiser has a few hours disengaged, and wishes to em- 
~| al above. Address H. B. M., Post Office, Old Cavendish- 


ITERARY COMPILER.— WANTED, as a 
COMPILER, a person who has been accustomed to write 
frthe press. He must be p sed of good j in selecting 
and good taste in arranging them. He must write a 
tomect terse style,and be able to use freely works in the French 
Other qualifications being equal, a person acquainted 
Italian, Spanish, or German language, in addition to 
%e Prench, will be preferred. Applications in writing, stating 
hitherto engaged, and giving references as to character and 
ily, to be addressed to “ Lirexary Compi.er,” care of Messrs. 
Dickenson & Co. Old Bailey. 


ARTIST WANTED. — The Advertiser wishes 
to meet with an ARTIST possessed of some literary qua- 
ldcations willing to devote his whole time to assisting in selecting 
ing subjects to be engraved for Illustrated Works, to 
gw and and to other 
tis of similar nature, which de be explained to applicants. 
fot an Senge pena essionally, the party would require at least 
» be good theoretical knowledge of the art of 
ari —Address, stating qualifications and how 4 F.. 
* weal care of Messrs. Colnaghi, Printsellers, 
{YoU NG MAN of respectable connexions, of 
Tae habits, and well acquainted with the various branches 
Ht Bookselling, Printing, and Stationery Business, wishes for a 
UATION in a BOOKSELLER'S SHOP or LIBRARY, 
i address and good general knowledge of Lite- 
&. are required. The advertiser is competent to the man- 
wement of a business during the absence of the proprietor. Satis- 
Hay, Telerences Letters addressed to A. B., care of Messrs. 
n & Co. Paternoster-row. 


[JTHOGRAPHY.—G. H. Forp begs to 
leeesenint his friends and gentlemen engaged upon scientific 
that he now carries on business as a GENERAL 
OGRAPHER, in Partnership with Mr. B. GEORGE, at 
4, HATTON GARDEN, where he will be happy to be 
ud with orders for any variety of be drawings 
Pring, either Scientific, 
be executed in the first style of the art, and at very 




















ty, 





T° PROPRIETORS and PUBLISHERS of 

NEWSPAPERS and PERIODICALS, and BOOKSELLERS. 
—The Publisher of a London Ne toyed who will be disengaged 
early in June, is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT as PUBLISHER 
or ASSISTANT. Reference permitted to the proprietor.—Address, 
X.Y.Z., at Mr. Cann’s, 175, West Strand. 


N ODEL DRAWING.— Exeter Hall, Strand.— 
DRAWING TAUGHT from models, the best method of 
learning te from nature. Morning classes for ladies; 
ladies and gentlemen. Terms 20s. for 20 
ssons given. Schools and families attended. 
with models, drawings, &c., may be obtained 
of Mr. Gandee, 19, Exeter Hall. 


Just published, 
UST of the DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


modelled by Count D’Orsay. In Statuary Porcelain, 8 inches 
high, price 21s. Sent free inte See coms, on receipt of a post 
ottice order for 11.28. 6d.—A ( ALOGUE of STAT bE TTES iz 
Parian and Porcelain, with & o lilereatie ms, sent free on receipt of | 
three postage stamps. } 
Joseph Cundall, Saint George’s Gallery, 21, Old Bond-street. 


DHOTOGRAPHY. — Horyg, Tueasemwarrs 
& Woop, Opticians, 123, Newgate-street, London, beg t« 
to Artists, Amateurs and others, their ILLUSTRATED é AT A- 
LOGUE, containing det a Py of all the 
Apparatus, Chemical Pre at ary for th 1e 
practice of the Daguerre: otype and Calotype processe: 
Thornthwaite’s Guide to Photography 


Fo RD & GEORGE, Lirnocraruers, 54, 

Hatron Garpen, beg to announce that they execute in the 
best manner every variety of Lithographic Drawing and Printing, 
both — and in colours, including Portraits, Views, Architec- 
tural and Picturesque; Anatomical, Geological, and Animal Sub- 
jects; Plans, Mz Music-Titl nnd every description of Plain 
and Orname tal Writing, at prices more moderate than are usually 
charged.—Specimens and Estimates of Work in a super tyle, | 
or ofa more economics al description, furnishe: d when required 


I ISSOLVING VIEWS, Apparatus for Public 
and Private Exhibitic ns, Painting, Chromatrope. and | 
ovennn Figures for the same; Oxy-Hydregen and 'T'2 icro- 
ope; Air Pump; Electrical and Electro-Magnetic Machine ; 
Working Models of Steam Engines, &c. Illustrated C ogue, 
with prices attached to each article, ud likewise Esti 3s of 
different sets of Apparatus. 1s.: per post, 1s. 3d.—C, W. LLINS, 
Royal Polytechnic Institution, London. 


To. PRINTSELLE RS, and 
with the Fine Arts. iE 

to negotiate the HALF A 

70 years, at the WEST END, and eligibly situate. The business | 
is that of a Dealer in high-class Prints, together with a Manutac - 
tory of Looking Glasses, Frames, &c. and presents a wide field for | 
extension. The premises are held on lease at a low rent in consi- 
deration of upwa wl, expended thereon. A +! with 
about 1 50K So fl to Mr. Pace, Auctioneer | 











Others" connected | 
i ed by the Oc cupier | | 
, established for | 


‘Oo PRIN TERS, BOOKSELLE RS, and Others. 

—In NORFOLK ate. PAGE has been instructed to SEL L,, | 
ee the most lil erms, the trade of a BOOKSELLER, 
PRINTER, and 51 NTIONE R, desirably situate in a highly re- 
spectable town. The returns are excellent, the expenses trivial, 
and altogether admirably adapted to persons in search of a thriving 
and profitable business. About 600. eoyemnel —Saely to Mr. Paces, 
Auctioneer and Valuer, 28, Moorgate-street, Bank 


vo PRINTERS and Others.—Mr. Pace is in- 

structed by ~ Proprietor to DISPOSE OF an old-esta- 
blished PRINTING BUSINESS, situate in the heart of the City: 
the connexion is chiefly mercantile houses. The plant is very com- 
plete, including a Napier’s Desideratum, four iron presses, and an 
excellent assortment of type. The premises are held on lease ata 
low rent upon the most advantageous terms. Will require about 

1,700l.—Apply to Mr. Pace, Auctioneer and Valuer, 28, Moorgate- 
yam 4 Bank. 


L®°X’ ARD & CUNNINGHAM, AucTIONEERs, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 

Xyk Consignments of Books, Paintings, Engravings, Fancy 

Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited for Sales at Auction. 


We PAPER WANTED.—The Advertiser 

wishes to purchase old Newspapers, Parliamentary _Re- 
des ion of WASTE 
given.—Apply to J. 





s, Account Books, or any other 
APE. for which a liberal price will be 
Wuite, 113, Broadwall, Blackfriars-road. 
PORT STEPHENS COLON Y.—The 
AUSTRALIAN AGRICULTURAL COMPANY, (Incor- 
porated by Royal Charter, 1824), offer land in their estate at Port 
Stephens, which is well provided with roads, bridges, churches, 
schools, farms, vineyards, &c., on the following terms :—50l, — 
in England, and largersums in like proportion, will give a Free 
Passage to Port Stephens, Fifty Acres of Land, and the rights of 
Pasturage for Cattle and Sheep. Land may also be leased with the 
right of purchase within ten years. Port Stephens has avery fine 
harbour; lies 100 miles north of the city of Sydney, and is within 
10 miles of the town of Newcastle, whence, by the Hunter’s River 
gompany. there is daily Steam Boat Communication with 
Sydne 
The Company’s first Ship for Port Stephens will sail in July. 








28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square, May. 
OFF: HU NDRE D COPIES of MACAULAY’S 
ENGLAND, and an ample supply of every other recent 

Work of merit and interest, are in circulation at MUDIE’S 
SET. ECT LIBRAR .f and may easily be secured by Subscribers 
at ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. Literary Institutions and 
Book Societies are supplied in all parts of the Country on liberal 
terms. For Prospectuses apply to CHarLes Epwarp Muni, 28, 
Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. ented 
, Book- 


HEAP BOOKS.—B. BROADBEAR, 


seller, 13, St. Joun-sTREET, BrisTo., has just published a 
CATALOGUE of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, which will be 
forwarded to any person gratis, postage free, by sending their 
—. 

N.B—AIll orders from the Catalogue to the amount of 27. and 





Delete prices, 


‘Mt 


| street, Covent Garden, on THURSDAY, May 24 


Public Library, Conduit-street. 
READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 
THE BEST MODE for the Establishment and 
Supply of Reading and Book Societies in Town and C ountry, 
is that detailed in a little work recently published, entitled, * Hints 
for the Formation of Reading and Book Societies,’ which is sent 
gratis and post free to orders enclosing two stamps, addressed, 
Messrs. Saunpers & OTLEY » Publishers, Yonduit-street. 


Sales tp Suction. 

The Furniture, Gobelin Tapestry manufactured for the Em- 
peror Napoleon, Splendid Ancient Egyptian Chimney-piece, 
and the Piciures of His Highness the PRINCE LOUIS 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, President of the French 


Republic 

ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON respect- 
fully give notice — they have rec 
His Highne 3s the PR LOUIS NAP‘ 
1 by AUC WIN on the Pp ses, 3, King-street, St. 
uare, on MONDAY, Ma ing day, at 1 pre- 
4 the elegant modern FURN ed by Messrs. 
Banting, GOBEL IN TAPESTRY, ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 
CHIMNEY- PIEC E, and the ee m of ITALIAN and 
"RE TU RE Ss and by pe A ag lies splendid ASTRO- 
TELESCOPI Hi 3 the PRINCE 
LOU is 'N ‘APC )LEON BON PARTE. ‘preident of the French 
Republic. 

The Furniture comprises a rosewood Drawing-room Suite, 
Chimney Glasses in elegant frames, Brussells Carpets, Ormoli 
Clo ks, Dining Tables. Sideboards, M fahoga any Four-post Bedstead, 
: W inged Wardrobe, Cheva ass, Washing and Dressing 

also the Service of China and Gless, &c. Among the 

ctures are a grand Altar-piece by Spagnoletto—The Virgin and 

Cc hil i with Saints, and interesting work of the early Florentine 
School- The Monastery, by Granet—Dedalus and Icarus, b 

Javid—The Death of Attala, by Gautheot—- some modern Land- 
scapes—a Head by Count D'Orsay, &c. There are also a magni- 

cent piece of Gobelin Tapestry, m anufactured expressly for the 

Emperor } Napoleon, having the Imperial cipher worked in the 
border ; a superb Antique Egyptian Chimney-piece, ilptured in 

granite ; a splendid Astrononiical Telescope ; Gabacate Medicine 

Chest ; Engravings, framed and glazed, &c. 

viewed two days preceding. alogues may be had, 
Sth inst., of Mr. —— Giles. itor, 32, Lincoln's 
;. Messrs. Banting, James et; and of Messrs. 
te Mans Dy King-street Bt James's square. 





; phical Apparatus, Optical and Surgical Instrwme nts, 
Books and Miscellaneous Scientific Property of D, AR M- 
STRONG, Esq., Surgeon, R.N., deceased, 

R. J. 8S. STEVENS is directed by the Execu- 

tors to SELL by AUCTION at his Great Room, 38, King- 
24, at 12 for 1o’clock 
INSTKUMENTS consisting 


VALUABLE PHILOSOPHICAL 


} of Plate and Cylinder Electrical Machines and Apparatus, Capital 


Refracting and Reflecting Telescopes »y Ramsden, Amadio, 
ar and Short, Microscopes by Chevalier, &c., and some well- 
ore i objects — C ases of Surgical Instruments Stoppered 
3 ttles and s of Chemicals and Drugs—Polishing Lathe— 
Shells, Minera Birds and other objects of Natural History, 
Entomological, Botanical and Scientitic Books, Gun, Indian 
| Gongs, Rome an Coins and Miscellanies. 
Un view the day prior and Catalocues had, 
Library of the late Rev. STEPHEN ISAAC SON, FSA; S.A.; 
Valuable MSS., Early Wardrobe Accounts, Autographs, Ge. 
YUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 
Property, will SELL by Al OTION at their Great Room, 
191, Piccadilly, on WEDNESDAY, May 30, and four following 
days Cary! excepted), at 1 o'clock most panapently. the LI- 
ARY of the late Rev. STEPHEN ISAACSON, F.s.A., anda 
the LIBRARY of_a welli known ANTI- 
a ARY; comprising upwards of 300 Manuscripts, including 
English Wardrobe Rolls and House hold Books from the time of 
Edward I, — English and Foreign Charters, Deeds, Grants, &c., 
Heraldry, Pedigrees, Family History, Ge nealogy, Dignities and 
Ceremonies, Manuscripts, illustrative of nearly every English 
County, others connected with Lrish History, and History and 
Antiquities generally—also many interesting Autograph Letters 
of Literary Characters and others. The printed books are mostly 
in fine condition, many in russia and morocco bindings, and in- 
clude many specimens of early typography. E English and foreign—a 
collection of Aldine Editions and counterfeits— Books on Astrology, 
Alchemy, History, Archwology, choice as of Prints, and a 
valuable collection of Miscellaneous Literature. 
May be viewed two days before the sale. Catalogues will be sent 
on application. 
Illuminated MSS. from the Cabinet of a well-known Collector. 
JUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 
Property, will SELL by AUCTION at their Great Room, 
191, Piccadilly, on SATU RDAY, June 2, (in addition to the sale of 
ooks and M&S. on that day) a few very fine ILLUMINATED 
MANUSCRIPTS. consisting of Missals and Books of Offices, 
with pan Illuminations in a high state of Art—A Persian 
Ms. \ ~~ Illuminations—au Armenian MS.—some Historic 
. 
be viewed with the books previously advertised. 
will be sent on application. 


The LIBRARY of the late Rev. H. F. LYTE. 
WOUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, London, early in 
JU ‘2 the Extensive and very Valuable LIBRARY of the late 
Rey. F. LYTE, withthe additions made since his death by his 
Son, the late J. W. M. Lyte, Esq. ; comprising Books of uncommon 
rarity and interest in varivus departments of Literature : among 
which will be found a rich Collection of the Holy Scriptures, Ver- 
sions thereof, and Commentaries thereupon—T he best Editions of 
Greek and Latin Fathers of the Church—the Writings of the 
Reformers, from Wickliff and Huss to Luther and his Successors 
in ell Countries—Roman Catholic Authors against the Reformers 
and the Reformation—Controversies concerning Ceremonies and 
Church Discipline during the Reign of Queen Elizabeth — the 
Works of the Puritans and of the Nonjur ors—a large Collection 
of English, Irish, and Scotch Authors published abroad — Old 
Poetry and Romances—Books printed in the X Vth Century, and 
English Books in Black Letter—Ancient Volumes in Manuscript, 








SELE CT TON from 





Catalogues 





Lt 
anda ee number of Articles of Bibliographical curiosity. 
c 


with th 





upwards sent carriage free to any part of England and Wales, in 
¢ communication with Bristol. 


ores will be forwarded to gentlemen favouring 5. & B. 
address. 
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CHEAP COPIES OF VALUABLE BOOKS. 
. Only 42. 48., published at 102, 

T OUDON’S ARBORETUM et FRUTI- 

4 CETUM BRITANNICUM; or, the Trees and Shrubs of 
Britain, Native and Foreign, Hardy and Half-hardy, with their 
Propagation, Culture, Management, and Uses. 8 vols. 8vo. With 
above 400 Plates, and upwards of 2,500 Woodcuts of Trees and 
Shrubs, extra cloth. 

Reduced to 14., published at 12. 10s., 

REPTON’S COMPLETE WORKS on LAND- 
SCAPE GARDENING and LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
New Edition, with large Additions by J. C. Loupon, and 250 En- 
gravings. Thick 8vo. cloth. 

Reduced to 32. 10a, published at SZ. 88., 

CUVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM, arranged 
according to its Organisation, serving as a Foundation for the 
Natural History of Animals; the Crustacea, Arachnides, and In- 
gecta, by Larrervve : translated from the last French edition, with 
#00 Coloured Plates, comprising upwards of 4,000 Figures of Qua- 
drupeds, Shells, Birds, Fishes, Insects, &. $ vols. 8vo. half mor. 

*x* The above Works are quite perfect and in every respect as 
good as when sold at the full prices. 

A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS in all branches of NATURAL 
HISTORY, both New and Second-hand, will be published in 
June, gratis and post free. 

G. WILLIS, GREAT PIAZZA, COVENT-GARDEN, 


NEW WORK ON THE TEETH. 
Octavo, with upwards of One Hundred Illustrations, 123, 
ECTURES on DENTAL PHYSIOLOGY 

4 and SURGERY, delivered at Middlesex Hospital. By 
JOHN TOMES, Surgeon-Dentist to the Middlesex Hospital. 

“ We have great pleasure in introducing to our readers the work 
of Mr. Tomes.— We can conscientiously recommend it asembodying 
the most elaborate exposition yet given of the late discoveries in 
minute dental anatomy and physiology, many of them the product 
of the author's own researches, combined with much excellent 
oer ony information, the result of a thorough knowledge of all 

hat has been previously panied on the subject by others, and 
of extensive and correct observation on the part of the author him- 
self. The position Mr. Tomes holds as the Surgeon-Dentist to a 
large hospital has afforded him an opportunity of obtaining exten- 
sive practical experience; and of these opportunities he has 

nerally availed himself with equal zeal and good sense."—The 

ritish and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review, January, 1849. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 

SIX NEW WORKS. 

NGLISH SURNAMES: an Essay on Family 
4 Nomenclature, Historical, Etymological, and Humorous, 
enlarged with several New Chapters, comprising Observations on 
Scottish, Irish, and Norman Surnames, Christian Names, Inn 
Signs, Kebuses, the Battle he Roll, Latinized Surnames, &c., 
with a copious index. By MARK ANTONY LOWER. 3rd Edi- 
tion, 2 vols. post 8vo. Woodcuts, cloth, 12s. 

POPULAR RHYMES and NURSERY 
TALES ; with Historical Elucidations : a Sequel to the * Nursery 
Rhymes of England.” By J. 0. HALLIWELL, Esq. F.RS. &. 
12mo. cloth, 48. 6d. 

HOLBEIN’S DANCE of DEATH;; with an 
Historical and Literary Introduction by an Antiquary. Square 
post 8vo. with 54 Engravings, being the most accurate copies ever 
executed of these Gems of Art. cloth, 9s. 

A DELECTUS in ANGLO-SAXON, intended 
as a first-class book in the language. By the Rev. W. BAKNES. 
32mo, cloth, 28, 6d, 


REPRINTS of RARE TRACTS, illustrating 
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“NOTICE! 
THE POPULAR EDITION OF 


MR. DISRAELI’S CONINCSBYy, 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, WITH PORTRAIT, price 6s. bound, 


LON! 


Oy the In, 














WILL BE READY IN A FEW DAYS. Opinion. 
Mr. Lewis 
w importa 
Also, now ready, phy and 
THE LOTTERY OF MARRIACE pee 
° and thoug 
A Novel. By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 3 vols. eS 

P i ‘ : jnstan' 

“This clever and entertaining work is one of Mrs. Trollope’s best productions, and cannot fail to be ent? 
most popular novels of the day.”—John Bull. Come One-af nding t 

“Mrs. Trollope has scarcely ever written a more clever book, or. one that will afford a greater amount of amu represent 
to her numerous admirers.”— Messenger. erit is | 
Henry Coupurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. easoning, 
antisense eee readers an 
THIRD SERIES OF DR. CUMMING’S APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES. mary of its 
On the Ist of May was published, price 3d. No. I. of —_s 
Logic, as 
y 
LECTURES ON THE SEVEN CHURCHES. fom, the 
By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. me ~ 
HSI 

Illustrated by Wood Engravings, representing the present state of the APosToLic Cuurcugs, make this 
No. L. contains a VIEW of PATMOS, and the remaining Numbers will be issued in weekly succession, rity: son 
» =a 1 
Artuur Hatt & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. “— 
ae _ rity to de 
This day, in post 8vo. (pp. 596), price 12s. Mr. Lewi 
dosely ¢¢ 
MANUAL OF MINERALOGY; cent coge 
T a nl ce Pl r = We have 
Or, THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MINERAL KINGDOM: nature of 











authority 
of testin 
cogency 
given to 
imputed 
entirely V 
reject acc 
inference 
Evidence 
of opinio 


CONTAINING A GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE, AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE SEPARAT 
SPECLES, INCLUDING THE MORE RECENT DISCOVERIES AND CHEMICAL ANALYSES. 


By JAMES NICOL, F.R.S.E., F.GS., 
Assistant Secretary to the Geological Society. 


** A copious and able compilation; not only bringing up the knowledge and discoveries of mineralogy to the late 
date, but aiming at elevating the mind of the pupil by connecting the science of mineralogy with geology and the 
questions that geology embraces.”—Spectator. 

‘“* There is a completeness about this Manual of Mineralogy which must recommend it to every one pursuing thi 
branch of science. Particular attention has been paid to the crystallographic and chemical characters of each min 
and the analyses given are more extensive, and selected with more care than those to be found in any work on mineralog 
in the English language.”—Atheneum. 


























HICHANDSON. 7 ibsk vole. past Ove beaeke TL 7a. (only 100 ApaM & CHArRLEs Buack, Edinburgh; Lonaman, Brown, GREEN & Lonemans, London. they hav’ 
printed), a — ~ - — —-— reoard as 
ca . ° 
The HISTORY of ROMN EY MARSH in MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. It is n 
— os a a AG A®, Bk te om This day is published, post 8vo. 6s. between 
: 7 perfectly 
Gratis (hy poft 4 Stamps). A RESIDENCE IN SIERRA LEONE, Proc 
Williams g- Margate’s DESCRIBED FROM A JOURNAL KEPT ON THE SPOT, AND FROM LETTERS TO FRIENDS AT HOME modified 
, By A LADY. timony. 
: nestion 
Catalogue of German Gonks. Edited by the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. a 
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REVIEWS 


Qn the Influence of Authority in Matters of 

Opinion. By G. C. Lewis, Esq. Parker. 
ir, Lewis has undertaken the examination of 
yp important subject in a spirit of sound philo- 
gphy and calm inquiry which could not but 
ied to valuable results. He has read much 
gpd thought more. | Equally accurate in obser- 
vation and acute in analysis, he at the same 
instant detects error and developes the corre- 

nding truth, As no extracts could adequately 
represent the value of a work whose chief 
nerit is the continuity and closeness of its 
reasoning, we shall endeavour to set before our 
raders an outline of its argument and a sum- 
mary of its results. 

Archbishop Whately, in the Appendix to his 
logic, has pointed out the fallacy that arises 
fom the equivocal use of the word “ autho- 
rity.” It is sometimes employed merely to 
signify “* evidence,” —as when we say, “I 
make this statement on such a person’s autho- 
rity:” sometimes it implies commanding power, 
—as when it is said, ‘‘a court of law has autho- 
rity to decide such and sucha question.” Now, 
Mr. Lewis shows that these two meanings are 
closely connected :—for if evidence has suffi- 
cent cogency it has a right to command assent. 
We have therefore to examine what is the 
nature of that evidence to which the name of 
authority can properly be applied. Evidence 
of testimony applies to matter of fact; its 
cogency is decided by the amount of credit 
given to the witnesses, not by any authority 
imputed to them. Evidence of argument rests 
entirely within our own reason; we believe or 
reject accordingly as we perceive the legitimate 
inference of the conclusion from the premises. 
Evidence of authority, then, is limited to matters 
of opinion which we agree to accept because 
they have been accepted by others whom we 
regard as competent judges of the question. 

Itis not always easy to keep the distinction 
between matters of fact and matters of opinion 
perfectly clear. Our judgment of facts—and 
patticularly of historical facts—will be greatly 
modified by opinions formed respecting tes- 
timony. A miracle, for instance, raises a simple 
question of fact; but preconceived opinions 
vill materially influence the judgment on the 
evidence by which that question is sought to be 
established. 

Submission to authority does not exclude the 
exercise of reason. As Mr. Lewis has justly 
observed :— 

“In the choice of guides of opinion, a double 
option is exercised. First, a person decides whether 
hewill judge for himself, or rely on the opinion of 
others; and secondly, having decided in favour of 
the latter alternative, he has an option as to the 
guide whom he will select. Even when he has made 
this selection, he may, if he think fit, reject the 
opmion of the person whom he has selected. No- 
thing, therefore, can be more exclusively a man’s 
on act than the choice of his guides and the 
adoption of their opinion. But, partly because the 
nind, when the choice has once been made, is passive 
nfollowing an opinion, and partly because the word 
athority sometimes signifies compulsory power, it 
ems to be believed that a deference to authority, 
M matters of opinion, implies some coercive influ- 
ence on the understanding. If, however, such a 
belief is ever entertained, it is erroneous. The sub- 
mission of the understanding to the opinion of an- 
other is purely voluntary, at more than one stage. 

he choice of ‘a guide is as much a matter of free 
determination as the adoption of an opinion on 
wgumentative grounds. If I believe a truth in 
‘stonomy or optics because men of science believe 
it I adopt the advice of a physician ar lawyer in 





a question of practice,—my decision is as free and 
unconstrained as if I judged for myself without 
assistance, although I arrive at the conclusion by a 
different road.” 

When we come to apply this principle of 
authority to matters of religion we find that a 
large portion of the Christian world sets up as 
the standard of religious truth “ the teaching of 
the true church.” ‘To say nothing of the vague- 
ness of this phrase, we have still to determine 
which of the several churches of Christendom is 
the true one,—for “those questions which are 
concerning the judge of questions must be 
determined before you can submit to his judg- 
ment.” Several guides offer themselves—and 
it is declared that one is infallible; but there is 
still room for error in determining which of the 
rival claimants has the best title to that attri- 
bute. We are in the condition of the Hindoo 
who said that the world stood on a tortoise and 
the tortoise on an elephant,—but could find no 
basis on which to place his elephant; for we 
want an infallible guide to lead us to the infal- 
lible guide. 

Protestants hold that no doctrine of any 
church is binding unless it can be proved by 
Scripture,—but they do not set up any infallible 
rule or standard of interpretation. The English 
‘‘authorized”’ version is not set forth as the 
only true interpretation of the Scriptures,—for 
the Psalms in the Book of Common Prayer are 
taken from a different version. It is simply 





| “authorized to be used in churches;” in 
| other words, it claims no absolute or exclusive 
| authority, but has been authorized—that is, 
sanctioned or adopted—for a special purpose. 
| Hence, the Protestant principle involves very 
wide latitude of opinion. ‘ We must,” says 
Jeremy Taylor, “throw our chances and get 
| truth by accident or predestination ; or else we 
| must lie safe in a mutual toleration and private 
liberty of persuasion, unless some other anchor 
| ean be thought upon where we may fasten our 
floating vessels and ride safely.” 

Mr. Lewis next discusses the utility and 
proper province of authority. Its utility is 
sufficiently attested by the existence of classes 
of persons—physicians, lawyers, &c.—whose 
sole business is to give advice. But besides 
professional advice, there is another kind not 
less important,— that which is given after 
deliberation or debate, and which produces 
conviction partly by authority and partly by 
argument.— 

“Deliberation is concerning a future practical 
conclusion ; it is an inquiry concerning a course of 
action to be adopted, in a matter undetermined and 
uncertain, but believed to be within the power of 
those whose conviction the adviser seeks to influence. 
It consists sometimes in recommending, sometimes 
in dissuading, a certain course, and occasionally in 
a mere statement and examination of different 
courses. In oral deliberation, the end is attained by 
reaching the conviction of the hearer through his 
understanding or feelings ; and a statement of reasons 
for the course indicated, or of incentives to it, is pre- 
sented to his mind. On the other hand, in the cases 
of professional consultation noticed above, the advice 
is in general given absolutely, without reason assigned. 
Sometimes the reasons of professional advisers are 
even intentionally concealed, lest they should deter 
the ignorant or timid consulter from following the 
advice; as is usually the case in the practice of 
physicians. Professional advice is followed, as such, 
blindly, and without any comprehension of its 
grounds, upon the mere authority of the adviser, 
just as a stranger follows the advice of a native as to 
the choice between roads, in a country with which 
| he is unacquainted.” 

An opinion, however deliberately adopted, 
| relating to a practical future, may still be erro- 
| neous; no human wisdom can accurately pre- 











| dict results,—the utmost that can be discovered } 





is tendencies. However sound a lawyer’s opin- 
ion may be, its result may be baffled by an 
obstinate jury or a prejudiced judge; and the 
ordinary effects of a prescribed medicine may 
be turned aside by some unknown idiosyncrasy 
in the patient. Deliberation does not in any 
way suspend future liberty of action :— the 
immutability ascribed to the laws of the Medes 
and Persians is about the worst attribute that 
any human laws could have. 

The number of persons competent to give an 
opinion on any subject must generally be deter- 
mined by the nature of the subject itself. This 
leads to an examination of the value of popular 
opinion ;—on which Mr. Lewis remarks :— 

“Popular opinion is more often right on parti- 
culars than on generals. Thus, the judgment of the 
public is more correct on questions of morality, 
and individual behaviour and conduct, than on 
questions of speculation and abstract truth or 
of general expediency and a course of policy. 
Thus, too, in affairs of state, the opinion of the 
people is entitled to greater weight with respect to 
the existence of political evils than with respect to 
their remedies. The people can, by their own feelings 
and observation, ascertain the existence of physical 
and patent evils—such as famine, high prices, mer- 
cantile ruin and panic, oppressive taxes, corrupt and 
partial administration of justice, insecurity of life and 
property. But what are the proper remedies for 
these evils, or, indeed, how far they may be reme- 
diable by the power of the government, the people 
are in general less able to form a correct opinion, 
Accordingly it may be observed that, when once satis- 
fied that the existence of the evil is admitted, they 
are often disposed to defer to the authority of states- 
men and political leaders with respect to the choice 
of a remedy. It should be added, that popular 
opinion is more to be relied on in reference to com- 
plaints against old than against new laws and insti- 
tutions. With respect to the former, the people 


judge, in general, from observed tacts; against the 


latter, they are sometimes prejudiced by a few in- 
terested or passionate leaders, before the institution 
has been established, or the law been carried into 
effect, in such a manner as to be fairly judged by 
its results; and a popular clamour, not founded 
on any real suffering or inconvenience, is thus ex- 
cited,” 

In applying the principle of authority to the 
decisions of political bodies, while it is admitted 
that the vote of the majority ought to be valid, 
experience has shown that it is of the utmost 
importance to secure due weight for the opinions 
of minorities. In other words, the principle of 
numerical equality must be checked by the prin- 
ciple of special aptitude; for ‘‘as no govern- 
ment produces all possible beneficial results, 
but all are attended with more or fewer incon- 
veniences,—and since these cannot be counter- 
acted by means drawn from the very causes 
which produce them,—it would,” says Mr. Mill, 
“be often a much stronger recommendation of 
some practical arrangement that it does not 
follow from what is called the general principle 
of the government than that it does.” Under 
a monarchy, for instance, the presumption is 
in favour of a measure tending to extend liberty 
—hut under a democracy, in favour of institu- 
tions designed to secure order and check the 
impetus of the popular will. We have recently 
witnessed the co-existence of universal suffrage 
and of a state of siege. 

These considerations lead to examining the 
relations between the principle of authority and 
democracy, either direct or representative. 
Wherever a majority has the greatest legal 
power, it will also have the greatest moral in- 
fluence. ‘In America,” says M. de Tocque- 
ville, ‘the majority traces a formidable circle 
around freedom of thought. Within those limits 
a writer is free; but woe to him if he dares to 
pass its boundary. He has indeed no reason 
to fear an auto da fé, but he is exposed to re- 
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— of every kind and persecutions of every 
| 


ay.”’ But even in America, this excess of the 
principle of numerical equality is counteracted 
by that of special fitness, displayed in the for- 
mation of associations for accomplishing certain 
public objects.— 

“ By associations of this sort the political influence 
and energies of large numbers are collected into a 
single foeus, and brought to bear on a common 
point. They likewise call public attention forcibly | 
to the policy or measure which they are desirous of 
promoting; and they are often the means of throwing | 
much light upon it, by bringing into existence, and 
training up, a set of persons who devote a large part 
of their time and thoughts to its illustration. The 
influence of such associations is further increased by 
their preparation and diffusion of printed works, and 
their connexion with the newspaper press, of which 
more will be said presently. The whole of this in- 
fluence is necessarily set in motion and directed by 
a few minds, whom the body of the members of the 
association follow as their leaders for this limited 
object.” 

As majorities are liable to error, and as a 
community is least likely to obtain a good re- 
presentative government when it is most wanted, 
it becomes important to inquire whether a trust- 
worthy authority can be created, by which sound | 
opinions may be propagated— 

“Independently of single writers (who cannot be 
brought under any general description), the prin- 
cipal agents in the authorization and diffusion of 
opinions may be classed under the four following | 
heads: —I. The supreme civil government of a 
country, and the persons exercising public functions 
under it. II. The heads of an established church, 
and of other churches or religious bodies. ILI. 
Subordinate associations for political, scientific, 
literary, and other miscellaneous purposes, in- 
cluding universities and places of learning. IV. | 
The periodical press: daily, weekly, monthly, and 
quarterly.” 

Mr. Lewis examines at great length the con- 
troverted question whether it is the duty of the 
State to diffuse religious truth and to discourage 
religious error,—and concludes that these are | 
matters beyond its proper province. It is strange 
to witness the many inconsistencies which have 
been maintained on this subject.— 

“T have seen,” says Archbishop Whately, “the 
doctrine maintained in various publications, and | 
among others in a document put forth by an ‘ Asso- 
ciation’ composed of Protestant Dissenters and mem- 
bers of the Established Church combined together, 
that ‘ the State is authorized and bound to pronounce 
what religion is true; and that in this country it has 
pronounced this decision, and has thus, by its lawful 
authority condemned all others:’ and the severest 
censures, and imputations of latitudinarian indiffer- 
ence, irreligion, impiety, and infidelity, are lavishly 
heaped on those who presume to dispute this parental 
right in the State, to decide for its subjects, as a 
father for his children, what their religion shall be. 
Now, certainly, the dissenting advocates at least of 
this doctrine must be entirely unaware of its real 
tendency; for they are in fact cutting away,the very 
ground under their own feet, and making if a sacred 
duty of Government to refuse them toleration.” 

The influence of the Church, properly exer- 
cised, is limited to recommendation, and does 
not extend to prohibition. No Protestant church 
has ever published an index of prohibited books; 
and our own Church has practically abandoned 
the power of censuring books, which was formerly 
exercised by the Houses of Convocation. ‘The 
influence of associations has been already no- 
ticed; and we therefore turn to the fourth 
authority over opinion,—the periodical press. 

Mr. Lewis, after examining the causes that 
induce the writers in reviews and journals to 
conceal their names, intimates,—but rather 
dubiously,—that the evils of the practice have 
not been over-rated by Lord Brougham. We 
think, however, that he has not allowed due 
weight to his own suggestion, that a journal has 
corporate existence, and is therefore as much a 





moral and responsible personage as a club, a 
regiment, or a mercantile partnership. A news- 
paper guilty of any flagrant or systematic falsifi- 
cation would be soon detected and exposed by 
its rivals,—and would thus lose its influence 
and authority. 

The general result deduced from the whole 
inquiry is, that one of the main elements of 
civilization must necessarily be well-placed con- 
fidence. No man can in all cases investigate 
for himself :—he must in a greater or less degree 
derive his opinions from the authority of others. 
Mr. Lewis has performed good service in point- 
ing out the most practicable tests by which the 
value and cogency of authority can be estimated. 





The California and Oregon Trail ; being Sketches 
of Prairie and Rocky Mountain Life. By 
F, Parkman, jun. New York, Putnam. 

Tue reader who from the title of this book shall 

anticipate any account of Oregon or California 

will be disappointed. These sketches, reprinted 
from ‘ The Knickerbocker Magazine,’—and for 
which in their present form we are indebted 
to the importation of Mr. Chapman—are con- 
fined to the Trail on the prairie leading to those 
world-renowned localities. The tourist’s object 
was while wandering over the Platte and the 

Desert to study the manners and character of 

such Indians in their primitive state as might 

fall in his way. Their wild and picturesque life 
has frequently furnished themes for the poet 
and the novelist; but our traveller pretends to 


|; @ more accurate description—to one, in short, 


that boasts of being literally correct. Among 
savages, Mr. Parkman concedes that the Indian 
is entitled to a high rank—but strenuously 
denies that he is either an Uncas or an Outalissi. 


| —The real merit of the work, however, consists 
|in its fidelity to the more graphic features of 


nature and man presented in the wild regions 


| traversed by the adventurous author. 


The tour commences in the spring of 1846, 
with a party in a steam-boat struggling against 
the rapid current of the Missouri; afterwards 
landing at Kanzas, and thence taking to the 
prairie, attracted by “the restlessness, the love of 
wilds, and hatred of cities, natural perhapsin early 


| years to every unperverted son of Adam,’’—and 
| by otherlessromantic motives. In their company 
| we are soon introduced to the Kanzas Indians; 


one of whom, an old man of distinction, ap- 


| proached the first encampment of the party at 


noon, and was afterwards followed by a wild 


| group of natives, who seemed, however, to be 


comparatively harmless. The Pawnees are the 


| great terrors of the prairie; they render it 
| needful for the tourist to go armed. 


Crossing 
the Platte, we come to Fort Laramie, an estab- 
lishment belonging to the ‘‘American Fur Com- 
pany.” ‘This body well nigh monopolizes the 


| Indian trade; the United States having little 
| 


power in its vicinity—which is seven hundred 
miles westward from any military outpost. Emi- 
grants and travellers are exposed in this region 
to many perils from the Dahcotah; who is a 
thorough savage, unacquainted with any Eu- 
ropean tongue, and inexperienced in American 
settlements—having till within the last ‘two or 
three years seen no whites except the Fur 
Company's officials. Since then, however, the 
swarms of ‘‘ Meneaska’’ who have invaded his 
quarters have excited both his wonder and his 
indignation. His resentment isto be dreaded. 
The narrative proceeds to describe our tra- 
veller’s temporary encampment, with all its 
romantic accessories, on the wild prairie of the 
far west. Adventure is piled upon adventure, 
episode following episode—leading in promise 
but not in performance to a presumed main 
action. Of the wild gathering and conflict which 
our author desired to witness he was disap- 





| 





pointed: the first he missed,—the second nen, 
came off. 

The life of the Rocky Mountain tr 
full of excitement and dangerous adventur: 
The trapper himself is not always a valiant ma, 
He is nervously anxious amidst peril. He; 
forced into fighting by his position rather tha 
by his inclination. Fears of Crow War-partie, 
Snakes, and Dahecotahs keep him in pe 
alarm. “ Willthey go towar?” was the any; 
question relative to ‘The Whirlwind” and his 
foes. Our traveller, as we have intimated de 
sired the encounter above all things, Indian 
battle was with him as one of the Fine Arts.— 
to qualify himself for a critic on its exhibitions 
was his sole inducement for lingering OD the 
prairie. But the tasteful gratification Was pro. 
videntially denied him. 

Meanwhile, with much that is characteristic 
there is sufficient note of preparation. Hos 
of warriors, squaws, piccaninnies, horses, males, 
dogs, heavily burthened travaux, poured dow 
by mountain and stream, in wild procession, 
From these groups we will select one or two par- 
traits.— 

“One morning we were summoned to the lodge of 
an old man, in good truth the Nestor of his tribe, 
We found him half sitting, half reclining on a pile 
of buffalo-robes; his long hair, jet-black even Dor, 
though he had seen some eighty winters, hungm 
either side of his thin features. Those most conve. 
sant with Indians in their homes will scarcely believe 
me when I affirm that there was dignity in his cou. 
tenance and mien. His gaunt but symmetrical 
frame did not more clearly exhibit the wreck o 
by-gone strength, than did his dark, wasted features, 
still prominent and commanding, bear the stam 
of mental energies. I recalled, as I saw him, the 
eloquent metaphor of the Iroquois sachem : ‘Iam 
an aged hemlock; the winds. of an hundred winters 
have whistled through my branches, and I am dead 
at the top!’ Opposite the patriarch was his nephes, 
the young aspirant Mahto-Tatonka; and besides 
these there were one or two women in the lodg, 
The old man’s story is peculiar, and singularly ills. 
trative of a superstitious custom that prevails in fall 
force among many of the Indian tribes. He was 
one of a powerful family, renowned for their warlike 
exploits. When a very young man he submitted to 
the singular rite to which most of the tribes subject 
themselves before entering upon life. He painted 
his face black; then seeking outa cavern in a seque: 
tered part of the Black Hills, he lay for several days, 
fasting, and praying to the Great Spirit. In the 
dreams and visions produced by his weakened. and 
excited state, he fancied, like all Indians, that be 
saw supernatural revelations. Again and again the 
form of an antelope appeared before him. The 
antelope is the graceful peace-spirit of the Ogillallah; 
but seldom is it that such a gentle visitor presents 
itself during the imitiatory fasts of their young met. 
The terrible grizzly bear, the divinity of war, usually 
appears to fire them with martial ardour and thirst 
for renown, At length the antelope spoke. He 
told the young dreamer that he was not to follow 
the path of war; that a life of peace and tranquillity 
was marked out for him; that thenceforward he-was 
to guide the people by his counsels, and protect 
them from the evils of their own feuds and dissen- 
sions. Others were to gain renown by fighting the 
enemy; but greatness of a different kind was in stere 
for him. The visions beheld during the period of 
this fast usually determine the whole course of the 
dreamer’s life, for an Indian is bound by iron supe 
stitions. From that time Le Borgne, which was the 
only name by which we knew hin, abandoned all 
thoughts of war, and devoted himself to the labours 
of peace. He told his vision to the people. They 
honoured his commission and respected him in his 
novel capacity.” 

Here is another.— 

“A far different man was his brother, Mahto- 
Tatonka, who had transmitted his name, his features, 
and many of his characteristic qualities to his # 
He was the father of Henry Chatillon’s squa¥, * 
circumstance which proved of some advantage tous, 
as securing for us the friendship of a family perhaps 
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istinguished and powerful in the whole 
te mot One Mahto-Tatonka, in his rude way, 
a hero. No chief could vie with him in warlike | 
nn, or in power over his people. He had a 
garless spirit, and a most impetuous and inflexible 
resolution. His will was law. — He was politic and 
ious, and with true Indian craft he always 
pefriended the whites, well knowing that he might 
thus reap great advantages for himself and his adhe- 
yais. When he had resolved on any course of 
conduct, he would pay to the warriors the empty 
compliment of calling them together to deliberate 





it, and when their debates were over, he would 
quietly state his own opinion, which no one ever 
daputed. The consequences of thwarting his im- 
‘ous will were too formidable to be encountered. 
Woe to those who incurred his displeasure! He 
would strike them or stab them on the spot; and 


| 


village empties itself to behold him, for to-morrow 


| their favourite young partisan goes out against the 


enemy. His superb head-dress is adorned with a 
crest of the war-eagle’s feathers, rising in a waving 
ridge above his brow, and sweeping far behind him. 
His round white shield hangs at his breast, with 
feathers radiating from the centre like a star. His 
quiver is at his back; his tall lance in his hand, the 
iron point flashing against the declining sun, while 
the long scalp-locks of his enemies flutter from the 
shaft. Thus, gorgeous as a champion in his panoply, 
he rides round and round within the great circle of 
lodges, balancing with a graceful buoyancy to the 
free movements of his war-horse, while with a sedate 
brow he sings his song to the Great Spirit. Young 
rival warriors look askance at him; vermilion-cheeked 
girls gaze in admiration, boys whoop and scream 
in a thrill of delight, and old women yell forth 


shis act, which if attempted by any other chief would | his name and proclaim his praises from lodge to 
gsantly have cost him his lite, the awe inspired by | lodge.” 


his name enabled him to repeat again and again with 
impunity. Ina community where from immemorial 
time no man has acknowledged any law but his own 
ql, Mahto-Tatonka, by the force of his dauntless 
raolution, raised himself to power little short of 
ic. His haughty career came at last to an 

end, He had a host of enemies only waiting for 
their opportunity of revenge; and our old friend 
§moke, in particular, together with all his kinsmen, 
hated him most cordially. Smoke sat one day in 
his lodge, in the midst of his own village, when 
Mahto-Tatonka entered it alone, and approaching the 
inelling of his enemy, called on him in a loud voice 
come out, if he were a man, and fight. Smoke 
wuld not move. At this Mahto-Tatonka pro- 
caimed him a coward and an old woman, and striding 
cose to the entrance of the lodge, stabbed the chief's 
lest horse, which was picketed there. Smoke was 
dunted, and even this insult failed to call him forth. 
Vahto-Tatonka moved haughtily away; all made 
ny for him, but his hour of reckoning was near. 
One hot day, five or six years ago, numerous lodges 
@f Smoke’s kinsmen were gathered around some of 
the Fur Company’s men, who were trading in various 
aticles with them, whisky among the rest. Mahto- 
Tatonka was also there with a few of his people. As 
he lay in his own lodge, a fray arose between his 
adherents and the kinsmen of his enemy. The war- 
thoop was raised, bullets and arrows began to fly, 
ad the camp was in confusion. The chief sprang 
w, and rushing in a fury from the lodge, shouted to 
te combatants on both sides to cease. Instantly— 
fr the attack was preconcerted—came the reports 
¢two or three guns and the twanging of a dozen 
wws,and the savage hero, mortally wounded, pitched 
frvard headlong to the ground. Rouleau was pre- 
satand told me the particulars. The tumult became 
gneral, and was not quelled until several had fallen 
mboth sides. When we were in the country the feud 
ketween the two families was still rankling, and not 
likely soon to cease. Thus died Mahto-Tatonka, 
inthe left behind him a goodly army of descendants, 
perpetuate his renown and avenge his fate. * * 
Ofthese, our visitor, young Mahto-Tatonka, was the 
test, and some reported him as likely to succeed 
» his father’s honours. Though he appeared not 
nore than twenty-one years old, he had oftener struck 
te enemy and stolen more horses and more squaws 
tan any young man in the village. * * The young 
nen and the young squaws, each in their way, admired 
The one would always follow him to war, and 

le was esteemed to have an unrivalled charm in the 
fs of the other. * * Though he found such favour 
athe eyes of the fair he was no dandy. As among 
® those of highest worth and breeding are most 
ample in manner and attire, so our aspiring young 
d was indifferent to the gaudy trappings and 
maments of his companions. He was content to 
tat his chances of success upon his own warlike 
merits. He never arrayed himself in gaudy blanket 
ad glittering necklaces, but left his statue-like form 
‘mbed like an Apollo of bronze, to win its way to 
frour, His voice was singularly deep and strong. 
It sounded from his chest like the deep notes of an 
gan. + Yet after all, he was but an Indian. See 
tim as he lies there in the sun before our tent, kick- 
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Pictures of all kinds abound. One of an 
Indian all but starved on the prairie is strikingly 
executed. Our traveller's own sufferings in 
his determined hunt after the fugitive Indians 
—whose perpetually changing plans seem to 
have been contrived for his special annoyance 
—are depicted with great force. Having missed 
the initiative ceremonies of war, weary and sick 
both in mind and body, he and his companions 
reached the Ogillallah village. There, they got 
lodged in “ Big Crow’s” tent.— 

“The squaw spread a buffalo-robe for us in the 
guest’s place at the head of the lodge. Our saddles 
were brought in, and scarcely were we seated upon 
them before the place was thronged with Indians, 
who came crowding in to see us. The Big Crow 
produced his pipe and filled it with the mixture of 
tobacco and shongsasha, or red willow bark. Round 
and round it passed, and a lively conversation went 
forward. Meanwhile a squaw placed before the two 
guests a wooden bowl of boiled buffalo-meat, but un- 
happily this was not the only banquet destined to 
be inflicted on us. Rapidly, one after another, boys 
and young squaws thrust their heads in at the open- 
ing, to invite us to various feasts in different parts 
of the village. For half an hour or more we were 
actively engaged in passing from lodge to lodge, 
tasting in each of the bowl of meat set before us, 
and inhaling a whiff or two from our entertainer’s 
pipe. A thunder-storm that had been threatening 
for some time now began in good earnest. We 
crossed over to Reynal’s lodge, though it hardly 
deserved this name, for it consisted only of a few old 
buffalo-robes, supported on poles, and was quite 
open on one side. Here we sat down, and the Indians 
gathered round us.—‘ What is it,” said I, ‘ that makes 
the thunder ?°—‘ It’s my belief, said Reynal, ‘that it 
is a big stone rolling over the sky.‘ Very likely,’ 
I replied, ‘but I want to know what the Indians 
think about it.So he interpreted my question, 
which seemed to produce some doubt and debate. 
There was evidently a difference of opinion. At 
last old Mene-Seela, or Red- Water, who sat by him- 
self at one side, looked up with his withered face, 





and said he had always known what the thunder 
was. It was a great black bird; and once he had | 
seen it, in a dream, swooping down from the Black 
Hills, with its loud roaring wings; and when it} 
flapped them over a lake, they struck lightning | 
from the water.’—‘ The thunder is bad,’ said another 
old man, who sat muffled in his buffalo-robe, ‘he 
killed my brother last summer.’—Reynal, at my 
request, asked for an explanation, but the old man 
remained doggedly silent, and would not look up. 
Some time after I learned how the accident occurred. 
The man who was killed belonged to an association 
which, among other mystic functions, claimed the 
exclusive power and privilege of fighting the thunder. 
Whenever a storm which they wished to avert was 
threatening, the thunder fighters would take their 
bows and arrows, their guns, their magic drum, and 
a sort of whistle, made out of the wing-bone of the 
war-eagle. Thus equipped, they would run out and 
fire at the rising cloud, whooping, yelling, whistling 
and beating their drum, to frighten it down again. 


this heels in the air and cracking jokes with his | One afternoon, a heavy black cloud was coming up, 


er. Does he look like a hero ? 





See him now | and they repaired to the top of a hill, where they 
Athe hour of his glory, when at sunset the whole | brought all their magic artillery into play against it. 


But the undaunted thunder, refusing to be terrified, 
kept moving straight onward, and darted out a bright 
flash which struck one of the party dead as he was 
in the very act of shaking his long iron-pointed 
lance against it. ‘The rest scattered and ran yelling 
in an ecstasy of superstitious terror back to their 
lodges.” 

The following episode is dashed in with sin- 
gular felicity.— 

“ Here he interrupted himself with an oath, and 
exclaimed: ‘Look! Look! The Panther is 
running an antelope?’ The Panther, on his black- 
and-white horse, one of the best in the village, came 
at full speed over the hill in hot pursuit of an ante- 
lope, that darted away like lightning before him, 
The attempt was made in mere sport and bravado, 
for very few are the horses that can for a moment 
compete in swiftness with this little animal. The 
antelope ran down the hill toward the main body of 
the Indians, who were moving over the plain below, 
Sharp yells were given, and horsemen galloped out to 
intercept his flight. At this he turned sharply to the 
left, and scoured away with such incredible speed that 
he distanced all his pursuers, and even the vaunted 
horse of the Panther himself. A few moments after, 
we witnessed a more serious sport. A shaggy buffalo- 
bull bounded out from a neighbouring hollow, and 
close behind him came a slender Indian boy, riding 
without stirrups or saddle, and lashing his eager little 
horse to full speed. Yard after yard he drew closer 
to his gigantic victim, though the bull, with his short 
tail erect and his tongue lolling out a foot from his 
foaming jaws, was straining his unwieldy strength to 
the utmost. A moment more, and the boy was close 
alongside of him. It was our friend the Hail-Storm. 
He dropped the rein on his horse’s neck, and jerked 
an arrow like lightning from the quiver at his shoulder. 
‘I tell you,’ said Reynal, ‘that in a year’s time that 
boy will match the best hunter in the village. There, 
he has given it to him!—and there goes another! 
You feel well, now, old bull, don’t you, with two 
arrows stuck in your lights? There, he has given 
him another! Hear how the Hail-Storm yells when 
he shoots! Yes, jump at him; try it again, old 
fellow! You may jump all day before you get your 
horns into that pony!’ The bull sprang again and 
again at his assailant, but the horse kept dodging 
with wonderful celerity. At length the bull followed 
up his attack with a furious rush, and the Hail-Storm 
was put to flight, the shaggy monster followed close 
behind. The boy clung in his seat like a leech, and 
secure in the speed of his little pony, looked round 
toward us and laughed. In a moment he was again 
alongside of the bull who was now driven to com- 
plete desperation. His eyeballs glared through his 
tangled mane, and the blood flew from his mouth 
and nostrils. Thus, still battling with each other, 
the two enemies disappeared over the hill.” 

Descriptions like the following, too, give 
curious pictures of Indian life.— 

“ As it grew late, and the crowded population be- 
gan to disappear, I too walked across the village to 
the lodge of my host, Kongra-Tonga. As I entered, 
I saw him, by the flickering blaze of the fire in the 
centre, reclining half asleep in his usual place. His 
couch was by no means an uncomfortable one. It 
consisted of soft buffalo-robes, laid together on the 
ground, and a pillow made of whitened deer-skin, 
stuffed with feathers and ornamented with beads, 
At his back was a light frame-work of poles and slen- 
der reeds, :gainst which he could lean with ease when 
in a sitting posture ; and at the top of it, just above 
his head, his bow and quiver were hanging. * My 
saddle was in its place at the head of the lodge and 
a buffalo-robe was spread on the ground before it. 
Wrapping myself in my blanket, I lay down ; but 
had I not been extremely fatigued, the noise in the 
next lodge would have prevented my sleeping. 
There was the monotonous thumping of the Indian 
drum, mixed with occasional sharp yells, and a cho- 
tus chanted by twenty voices. A grand scene of 
gambling was going forward with all the appropriate 
formalities. The players were staking on the chance 
issue of the game their ornaments, their horses, and 
as the excitement rose, their garments. and even their 
weapons ; for desperate gambling is not confined to 
the hells of Paris. ‘The men of the plains and the 
forests no less resort to it as a violent but grateful 
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relief to the tedious monotony of their lives, which 
alternate between fierce excitement and listless inac- 
tion. I fell asleep with the dull notes of the drum 
still sounding on my ear; but these furious orgies 
lasted without intermission till daylight. * * My 
host himself was the author of another most formid- 
able annoyance. All these Indians, and he among 
the rest, think themselves bound to the constant per- 
formance of certain acts as the condition on which 
their success in life depends, whether in war, love, 
hunting, or any other employment. These ‘ medi- 
cines,’ as they are called in that country, which are 
usually communicated in dreams, are often absurd 
enough. Some Indians will strike the butt of the 
pipe against the ground every time they smoke ; 
others will insist that every thing they say shall be 
interpreted by contraries ; and Shaw once metan old 
man who conceived that all would be lost unless he 
compelled every white man he met to drink a bowl 
of cold water. My host was particularly fortunate 
in his allotment. The Great Spirit had told him in 
a dream that he must sing a certain song in the mid- 
dle of every night ; and regularly at about twelve 
o’clock his dismal monotonous chanting would 
awaken me, and I would see him seated bolt upright 
on his couch, going through his dolorous performance 
with a most business-like air. There were other 
voices of the night, still more inharmonious. Twice 
or thrice, between sunset and dawn, all the dogs in 
the village, and there were hundreds of them, weuld 
bay and yelp in chorus ; a most horrible clamor, re- 
sembling no sound that I have ever heard, except 
perhaps the frightful howling of wolves that we used 
sometimes to hear, long afterward, when descending 
the Arkansas on the trail of General Kearney’s army. 
The canine uproar is, if possible, more discordant 
than that of the wolves. Heard at a distance slowly 
rising on the night, it hasa strange unearthly effect, 
and would fearfully haunt the dreams of a nervous 
man ; but when you are sleeping in the midst of it, 
the din is outrageous. One long loud howl from the 
next lodge perhaps begins it, and voice after voice 
takes up the sound, till it passes around the whole 
circumference of the village, and the air is filled with 
confused and discordant cries, at once fierce and 
mournful. It lasts but fora moment, and then dies 
away into silence.” 

Defeated in his main object, our traveller 
is ultimately diverted from his Indian pursuit: 
—and we then find him in the camp of the 
Mormons, whose fanatical conversation was not 
at all to his taste. They were, however, busy 
with the axe; trees were falling, and log huts 
rising. Neither are the Arapahoe Indians in 
high favour with our traveller. A vigorous 
chase of the buffalo takes place in this part of 
the narrative; and to a scene so frequently and 
well described, the writer imparts new interest 
by his manner.— 

“ A heavy Indian whip was fastened by a: band to 
my wrist ; I swung it into the air and lashed my 
horse's flank with all the strength of my arm. Away 
she darted, stretching close to the ground. I could 
see nothing but a cloud of dust before me, but I 
knew that it concealed a band of many hundreds of 
buffalo. In a moment I was in the midst of the 
cloud, half suffocated by the dust and stunned by the 
trampling of the flying herd ; but I was drunk with 
the chase and cared for nothing but the buffalo. 
Very soon a long dark mass became visible, looming 
through the dust; then I could distinguish each 
bulky carcass, the hoofs flying out beneath, the short 
tails held rigidly erect. In a moment I was so close 
that I could have touched them with my gun. Sud- 
denly, to my utter amazement, the hoofs were jerked 
upward, the tails flourished in the air, and amid a 
cloud of dust the buffalo seemed to sink into the 
earth hefore me. One vivid impression of that 
I remember look- 


instant remains upon my mind. 
ing down upon the backs of several buffalo dimly 
visible through the dust. We had run unawares upon 


a ravine. At that moment I was not the most accu- 
rate judge of depth and width, but when I passed it 
on my return, I found it about twelve feet deep and 
not quite twice as wide at the bottom. It was im- 
possible to stop ; I would have done so gladly if I 
could ; so, half sliding, half plunging, down went the 
little mare. I believe she came down on her knees 


in the loose sand at the bottom ; I was pitched for- 
ward violently against her neck and nearly thrown 
over her head among the buffalo, who amid dust and 
confusion came tumbling in all around. The mare 
was on her feet in an instant and scrambling like a 
cat up the opposite side. I thought for a moment 
that she would have fallen back and crushed me, but 
with a violent effort she clambered out and gained 
the hard prairie above. Glancing back I saw the 
huge head of a bull clinging as it were by the fore- 
feet at the edge of the dusty gulf. At length I was 
fairly among the buffalo. They were less densely 
crowded than before, and I could see nothing but 
bulls, who always run at the rear of a herd. As I 
passed amid them they would lower their heads, and 
turning as they ran, attempt to gore my horse ; but 
as they were already at full speed there was no force 
in their onset, and as Pauline ran faster than they, 
they were always thrown behind her in the effort. I 
soon began to distinguish cows amid the throng. 
One just in front of me seemed to my liking, and I 
pushed close to her side. Dropping the reins I fired, 
holding the muzzle of the gun within a foot of her 
shoulder. Quick as lightning she sprang at Pauline ; 
the little mare dodged the attack, and I lost sight of 
the wounded animal amid the tumultuous crowd. 
Immediately after, I selected another, and urging 
forward Pauline, shot into her both pistols in succes- 
sion. For a while I kept her in view, but in attempt- 
ing to load my gun, lost sight of her also in the con- 
fusion. Believing her to be mortally wounded and 
unable to keep up with the herd, I checked my 
horse. The crowd rushed onward. The dust and 
tumult passed away, and on the prairie, far behind 
the rest, I saw a solitary buffalo galloping heavily. 
In a moment I and my victim were running side by 
side. My fire-arms were all empty, and I had in my 
pouch nothing but rifle bullets, too large for the 
pistols and too small for the gun. I loaded the 
latter, however, but as often as I levelled it to fire, 
the little bullets would roll out of the muzzle and the 
gun returned only a faint report like a squib, as the 
powder harmlessly exploded. I galloped in front of 
the buffalo and attempted to turn her back ; but her 
eyes glared, her mane bristled, and lowering her 
head, she rushed at me with astonishing fierceness 
and activity. Again and again I rode before her, 
and again and again she repeated her furious charge. 
But little Pauline was in her element. She dodged 
her enemy at every rush, until at length the buffalo 
stood still, exhausted with her own efforts; she 
panted, and her tongue hung lolling from her jaws, 
Riding to a little distance, I alighted, thinking to 
gather a handful of dry grass to serve the purpose of 
wadding, and load the gun at my leisure. No sooner 
were my feet on the ground than the buffalo came 
bounding in such a rage toward me that I jumped 
back again into the saddle with all possible dispatch. 
After waiting a few minutes more, I made an attempt 
to ride up and stab her with my knife ; but the 
experiment proved such as no wise man would 
repeat. At length, bethinking me of the fringes at 
the seams of my buckskin pantaloons, I jerked off a 
few of them, and reloading the gun, forced them 
down the barrel to keep the bullet in its place ; then 
approaching, I shot the wounded buffalo through the 
heart. Sinking to her knees, she rolled over lifeless 
on the prairie. To my astonishment, I found that 
instead of a fat cow I had been slaughtering a stout 
yearling bull. No longer wondering at the fierce- 
ness he had shown, I opened his throat, and cutting 
out his tongue, tied it at the back of my saddle. 
My mistake was one which a more experienced eye 
than mine might easily make in the dust and con- 
fusion of such a chase.” 

And thus our traveller boasts that ‘in pas- 
tures measureless as air, the bison was his noble 
game :”—and certainly he has Mr. Bryant's 
authority for the legitimacy of the sport. Our 
own hearts, however, sympathize more with the 
English poet of ‘ Hart-Leap Well.” On the 
wide prairie a necessity may be pleaded which 
holds not in the civilized state,—but Mr. Park- 
man can scarcely have the benefit of it. His 
volume throughout is, however, instinct with 





the spirit of the wild life which it describes. 
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An Inquiry intothe Extent and Causes of Jurenii 
Depravity. By Thomas Beggs, Gilpin, 
Mr. Beggs was one of the fifty-two compet. 
tors for the 100/. prize on which we remarkei 
some weeks ago [ante, p. 365]. Not hayj 
gained the prize, he has printed his book, 
as we suppose, to shame the umpires, m 
parison of this essay with that on 
we have already reported confirms the justice 
of our previous observation —that in Near! 
all such cases, of the mediocrities who enter 
the lists the arch-mediocrity carries away the 
crown. In knowledge of the subject — jp 
completeness and careful digestion of th 
materials of illustration—in largeness and souna. 
ness of view—the successful is not to be com. 
pared with the unsuccessful competitor, How 
then, account for the award? That is readjjy 
done. The book which most strongly insisted o, 
the causative connexion of juvenile delinquen 
with the practice of drinking was the bes, 
according to the terms of the prospectus, |t 
would almost seem that the question of merits 
was not considered :—that the making out of 
this thesis was all in all. Mr. Beggs insists much 
less warmly than his rival upon “ potting” being 
considered as the cause of crime in children, 
Had that case of causation not been suggested 
in the programme, it is probable that he would 
have reduced this vice to a yet lower rank in 
the order of causes. To treat of drinking as 
the ultimate cause of crime, is something like call. 
ing the third term of a series the cause of the fifth, 
The two things are connected, like stems froma 
common root—and have a power of acting and 
reacting upon each other. The gin-palace is 
an auxiliary to criminality : idleness, weakness 
of character, gambling, smoking, and the whole 
tribe of low indulgences have quite as near a 
connexion with juvenile delinquency as drink- 
ing. Drunkenness, as Addison would say, is 
the sister, not the mother of criminal violence, 
Like the other vices named, it is the offspring of 
a defective education—of that want of sound 
and useful training of the heart and mind which 
has unfortunately too long and too deeply 
characterized the upbringing of our lower orders. 
It is one of the bad habits of the English 
mind seldom to generalize its observations. We 
like to gather facts and muster them in detail; 
but too rarely give ourselves the trouble to 
ascend to the principle which regulates their 
action. We find two things—as drunkenness 
and crime — in frequent connexion; and we 
assume that one is the cause of the other. Much 
good time and energy are lost by this hasty and 
defective process. Life passes away while we 
are industriously beating the air ; and when we 
have made an improvement, we are galled tofind 
that after all we have not touched the evil a 
its root. We are far from depreciating any 
efforts for good—even where their sphere 8 
small and their purpose far from radical. A 
good deed is never fruitless. But we desiderate 
a wiser expenditure of our means for poners 
social reforms. The apostle of progress shoul 
have a plan of operation—should see clearly his 
end as well as his means—or he will have to 
grieve at last over the small results that his 
campaign has yielded. To cite the example 
before us: —if he can persuade a family of 
the criminal class to abstain from drinking, 
there will be better hope of the children not 
turning out thieves. But the converse 8 
equally true. If he can persuade such 4 
family to abstain from thieving—a task no 
more difficult—there will be more hope of 
the children not turning out drunkards. Sim 
lar results would follow the abandonment of 
gambling, of idleness, or of any other of the 
forms of low dissipation. But where is the 
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dom of confining the attack to one phase 
‘i of the evil—as these essayists and their 
vejectors would wish? If permanent goed is 
to te done, the remedy must go deeper. The 
common cause of violence and of dissipation 
must be sought out—and that cause dealt with 
rather than an effect. It is convenient to 
describe this cause by the large and expressive 
yords— Defective Education ; though itembraces 
not only defective teaching in its school sense, 
put also the presence in youth and early man- 
hood of all conditions and influences which can 
operate to prevent the formation of a sound mind 
in a sound body. 

Meanwhile, we can recommend Mr. Beggs’s 
esay to the favourable notice of our readers. 
In the chapters devoted to an inquiry into the 
gtent of juvenile depravity, the fault of the 
york—the false importance given to the “ bowl” 
does not appear. The chapters contain a good 
jeal of information, tolerably well put together, 
fom many of the occult stores of blue-book 


literature. 





Napoleon Louis Bonaparte, First President of 
France. Biographical and Personal Sketches, 
including a Visit to the Prince at the Castle 
of Ham. By Henry Wikoff. New York, 
Putnam. 

Tas is a book introduced to the English 

public by Mr. Chapman the publisher,—and 

full to overflowing of that fierce and furious 
witing which appears to be so dear to Ame- 


rican authorship — but on a subject which | 
the recent march of events has endowed with | 


great public interest. Of the author himself 
—or of the execution of his work—it is impos- 
sible tosay much that is favourable. His temper 
and temerities remove him from the pale of 
moderate sympathies: we have no wish to chafe 
his anger—and to correct his misinformation 
on things English and European would take 
w too much of our time and space. Patience 
has its limits—and Mr. Wikoff is just the sort 
of man to find them out. His hatred of Eng- 
landis cordial and intense. He hates her insti- 
tutions, her history, her race, her literature. She 
has in his eyes no redeeming point. His own 
country he avows has only one great misfor- 
tune—the use of a common language with Eng- 
land! Why, then, does not Mr. Wikoff abide 
by his ancestral Russian? In so fierce a repub- 
lican it is rather amusing to find such devotion 
to the Imperial family of France. Carlyle 
himself could not worship more enthusiastically 
atthe shrine of its chief than does the ‘‘ Ame- 
Tiean citizen.” Hatred of England and lauda- 
tinof “ Napoleonicideas” are quite compatible ; 
but we rather marvel to find the two in con- 
texion with a democracy so red as Mr. Wikoff 
professes. 

Our author advertises himself as an intimate 
fiend of every member of the Bonaparte 
family—and proves his assertion by here re- 
porting private conversations held in the secrecy 
of their homes by those illustrious personages. 
Such services should not go unrewarded, and 
the least that the President of the young Re- 
public can do for his laudator is to make him 
taves-dropper to some foreign court—St. Peters- 

h, for example. 

@ position of present and the prospect of 
future events lends a striking interest to all that 
pertains to the Bonapartes,— and it may be 
worth while here to devote a few lines to them 
and their relationships. It is of course known 


‘w every one that Napoleon Bonaparte was the 


cond son of Charles-Marie Bonaparte; that 

‘married—first, Josephine, by whom he had 
lolssue,—second, Marie-Louise of Austria, whose 
uly child, the Duc de Reichstadt, died in 1832, 
# Vienna, when the right line of the Imperial 
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|family became extinct. Napoleon had four 
brothers—Joseph, his elder, Lucien, Louis, and 
Jerome; and three sisters—Eliza, Pauline, and 
Caroline. Joseph, King of Spain, left two 
daughters—Zenaide and Charlotte,—butno sons. 
Lucien, Prince of Canino, had no less than eleven 
children, five sons and six daughters ; of whom 
there are still living, Charles Napoleon, Prince 
of Canino, who married his cousin Zenaide, 
daughter and heiress of Joseph, by whom he 
has ten children,—Louis Lucien, Pierre Napo- 
leon, Antoine, Charlotte (married to Prince 
Gabrielli), Christine (married to Lord Dudley 
Stuart), Letitia (married to Mr. Thomas Wyse), 
Alexandrine (married to Count Valentini), 
Constance (now a nun), and Jeanne (married to 
the Marquis Honorati). Louis, King of Holland, 
who married Queen Hortense, had three sons, 
Napoleon, Napoleon Louis, and Louis Napoleon, 
—the only survivor and now President of the 
French republic. Jerome, King of Westphalia, 
had two sons, Jerome Napoleon and Napoleon, 
—and one daughter, Mathilde, now Princess 
Demidofi. Of the sisters of Napoleon, Eliza 
married Prince Felix Bacchiochi and left one 
daughter (now married to Count Camerata),— 
Pauline left no children,—Caroline married 
Murat, King of Naples, and became the mother 
of the present Lucien Charles Murat, of Letitia 
(married to Count Pepoli), and of Louise (mar- 
ried to Count Rasponi). 

This is the entire Bonaparte family. Of the 
brothers and sisters of the Emperor, only 
Jerome now remains. Of the second genera- 
tion—his nephews and nieces—there are four- 
teen; and of the third generation there is a 
still more considerable number. 

As will be seen from the foregoing pro- 
gramme, Louis Napoleon is not the head of his 
family by order of nature. By right of primo- 
geniture all the descendants of Lucien would 
take precedence of the heirs of Louis; but, as 
is well known, Lucien-was in disgrace when 
his imperious brother had the order of succes- 
sion to the empire fixed—and he and his 
descendants were excluded. How far this law, 
founded on a whim, is binding in such a new 
state of things as the present is a question which 
the partizans of the family are beginning to 
ask themselves. Louis Napoleon is the only 
remaining male member of the families entitled 
by the laws of the Empire (28 Floréal, an, x11. 
and 5 Frimaire, an. x1ir.) to the succession. 
The Prince of Canino, the real head of the 
| house, has declared his intention of returning 
to France and entering the Chamber. The 
| other princes of the family who are at present 
| prominently before the public are, — Pierre, 
| brother to Canino,—Napoleon, son of Jerome, 
| late ambassador to Madrid,—and Lucien Murat. 

Our author, as has been said, is a devoted 
partisan of the Bonapartes; and his account of 
the President is conceived in a spirit of fulsome 
adulation. Little that is of value for the future 
can be gleaned from these pages; though the 
power of prophecy—after the event—is assumed 
to an amusing extent. After the compla- 
cency with which he makes ex-kings and 
aspiring princes say the most handsome things 
of himself, there is nothing so curious about 
Mr. Wikoff as the clearness with which he 
years ago foresaw the entire course of the Re- 
volution, from the reform banquets to the elec- 
tion of Louis Napoleon. We are sorry that he 
did not publish his book before—so that we 
might have known what was coming. Why 
wait till 1849 to prophesy what was to happen 
in 1848? 

But if there be little information in this book 
tending to throw light on the forward track of 
the world, there are a few passages of interest 
for the past. The course of events in 1848 did 
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something to modify the opinion of Europe 
respecting the famous expeditions to Strasbourg 
and Boulogne. Mr. Wikoff makes his Prisoner 
of Ham relate the circumstances. Of course 
he speaks only the most exalted patriotism: it 
was pure love of his country and a desire to 
promote her liberties that led him on. From 
his Swiss home a correspondence was opened 
with the eastern garrisons. Officers and soldiers 
were alike favourably disposed to his attempt. 
Louis introduced himself into the city,—his 
partizans were ready,—and thus befel the rest. 

“At 5 o'clock on the morning of the 30th, the 
signal was given in the Austerlitz barracks. At the 
sound of the trumpets the soldiers were aroused, and 
seizing their muskets and swords, they hurried im- 
petuously down into the court-yard. They were 
drawn up in double line around it, and Col. Vaudrey 
took his post in the centre. A short pause ensued 
awaiting my arrival, and a dead silence was preserved. 
On my appearance I was immediately presented to 
the troops in a few eloquent words from their colonel. 
‘Soldiers,’ he said, ‘a great revolution begins at this 
moment. The nephew of the Emperor is before you. 
He comes to put himself at your head. He is arrived 
on the French soil to restore to France her glory and 
her liberty. It is now to conquer or to die for a great 
cause—the cause of the people. Soldiers of the 
4th regiment of Artillery, may the Emperor’s nephew 
count on you?’ The shout which followed this brief 
appeal nearly stunned me. Men and officers alike 
abandoned themselves to the wildest enthusiasm. 
Flourishing their arms with furious energy they filled 
the air with cries of Vive l’Empereur! If misgivings 
had ever crossed me of the fidelity of the French 
heart to the memory of Napoleon, they vanished for 
ever before the suddenness and fierceness of that 
demonstration. The chord was scarcely touched and 
the vibration was terrific. I was deeply moved, and 
nearly lost my self-possession. In a few moments I 
waved my hand signifying my desire to speak. 
Breathless silence ensued, ‘Soldiers,’ I said, ‘it 
was in your regiment the Emperor Napole 
uncle, first saw service; with you he distinguished 
himself at Toulon; it was your brave regiment that 
opened the gates of Grenoble to him, on his return 
from the Isle of Elba. Soldiers, new destinies are 
reserved to you. Here,’ I continued, taking the 
standard of the eagle from an officer near me—* here 
is the symbol of French glory; it must become 
henceforth the symbol of liberty.’ The etlect of these 
simple words was indescribable; but the time for 
action had come. I gave the word to fall into column ; 
the music struck up—aid putting myseif at their 
head, the regiment follewed me toa man. Mean- 
while my adherents had been active elsewhere and 
uniformly successful. Lieutenant Laity, on present- 
ing himself, was immediately joined by the corps of 
engineers. The telegraph was seized without a 
struggle. The cannoneers commanded by M. Parquin 
had arrested the Prefect. Every moment fresh 
tidings reached me of the success of the different 
movements that had been previously concerted. I 
kept steadily on my way at the head of the 4th regi- 
ment to the Finkmatt barracks, where I hoped to 
find the infantry ready to weleome me. Passing by 
the head-quarters where resided the commander-in- 
chief of the department of the Bas Rhin, Lieut. 
Gen. Voirol, I halted, and was enthusiastically 
saluted by his guard with the cry of Vive /’Empereur! 
{ made my way to the apartments of the General, 
where a brief interview took place. On leaving, I 
thought it necessary to give him notice that he was 
my prisoner, and a small detachment was. assigned 
to this duty.” 

“ From the fact that Gen. Voirol was an old soldier 
of the Empire, it was universally supposed at the 
time, Monseigneur,” I remarked to the Prince, 
“that he was secretly favourable to your cause, 
though it was not to be expected that he would 
openly compromise himself till he saw the direction 
things were taking.” 

“Yes,” pithily returned the Prince, “there 
were many suppositions on this point, but it is 
sufficient that I had to make Gen. Voirol my pri- 
soner. From his quarters I proceeded rapidly to 
the Finkmatt barracks, and although it was early 
in the morning the populace were drawn out by the 
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noise, and mingling their acclamations with those of 
the soldiers, they joined our cortége in crowds. An 
unlooked-for error here occurred which had a most 
deplorable effect on the whole enterprise, which had 
thus far gone on so swimmingly. We had reached 


the Faubourg de Pierre, when, being on foot, the 


head of the column lost sight of me, and instead of 
following the route agreed on and proceeding at once 
to the ramparts, they entered a narrow lane that led 
direct to the barracks. Amid the noise and confusion 
it was impossible to retrieve this mischance, and I 
took hurriedly what measures I could to provide 
against its worst consequences. Fearing a possible 
attack on my rear, I was compelled to leave a half 
of the regiment in the main street we had left, and 
hastening forward, I entered the court-yard of the 
infantry barracks with my officers and some four 
hundred men. I expected to find the regiment 
assembled, but the messenger intrusted with the 
news of my approach was prevented by some acci- 
dent from reaching in time, and I found all the 


soldiers in their rooms oceupied in preparing them- | 


selves for the Sunday’s inspection. Attracted, how- 
ever, by the noise, they ran to the windows, where I 


poleon pronounced they rushed headlong down, 
thronged around me, and testified by a thousand 
marks of devotion their enthusiasm for my cause. 
The battalion of the pontonniers and the 3rd regiment 
of artillery, with Messrs. Poggi and Conard anda 
great number of officers at their head, were all in 
movement and on their way to join me, and word 
was brought they were only a square off. In another 
moment I would have found myself at the head of 
five thousand men, with the people of the town 
everywhere in my favour, when of a sudden at one 
end of the court-yard a disturbance arose without 
those at the other extremity being able to divine the 
cause. Col. Taillandier had just arrived, and on 
being told that the Emperor’s nephew was there with 
the 4th regiment, he could not believe such extraor- 
dinary intelligence,and his surprise was so great that 
he preferred attributing it to a vulgar ambition on 





the part of Col. Vaudrey rather than to credit this | 


unexpected resurrection ofagreat cause. ‘Soldiers,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘you are deceived; the man who 
excites your enthusiasm can only be an adventurer 
and an impostor.’ An officer of his staff cried out 


at the same time, ‘It is not the Emperor’s nephew ; | 


it is the nephew of Col. Vaudrey; I know him.’ 


Absurd as was this announcement, it flew like light-} All the three liquors are potent spirits—but | 
what difference is there in the quality !—in | 
ning when the banquet’s o’er,’’—in | 
the headache and the heartburn of the next | 
| morning! 
des Cevennes’ (such, we think, is the original title | 


ning from mouth to mouth, and began to change the 
disposition of this regiment, which a moment before 
had been so favourable. Great numbers of the 
soldiers, believing themselves the dupes of an un- 
worthy deception, became furious. Col. Taillandier 


assembled them, caused the gates to be closed, and | 


the drums to strike; while on the other hand the 
officers devoted to me gave orders to have the géné- 
rale beaten to bring forward the soldiers who had 
embraced my cause. 


founded together, and the tumult was frightful. 
From moment to moment the confusion increased, 
and the officers of the same cause no longer recog- 
nised each other, as they all wore the same uniform. 
The cannoneers arrested infantry officers, and the 
infantry in their turn laid hold of some officers of 
artillery. Muskets were charged, and bayonets and 





sabres flashed in the air, but no blow was struck, as| “. . oa . > 
: | civil war, which is there indeed clothed with all 


each feared to wound a friend. A single word from 
myself, or Col. Taillandier, would have led to a 
regular massacre. ‘The officers around me re- 
peatedly offered to hew me a passage through the 
infantry, which could have been easily effected, but 
I would not consent to shed French blood in my 
own cause; besides, I could not believe that the 
46th regiment, which a moment previously had ma- 
nifested so much sympathy, could have so promptly 
changed their sentiments. At any risk I determined 
to make an effort to recover my influence over it, and 
I suddenly rushed into their very midst; but in a 


minute I was surrounded by a triple row of bayonets, 
and forced to draw my sabre to parry off the blows 


aimed at me from every side. In another instant I 
should have perished by French hands, when the 
cannoneers perceiving my danger, charged, and carry- 
ing me off, placed me in their ranks, Unfortunately, 





| and fly it over Boulogne. 
harangued them, and on hearing the name of Na- | 


| aboard the steamer, where he 
| Prince Louis never heard of the 


| The Protestant Leader, a Novel. | 
Sue, author of ‘The Wandering Jew,’ &c. 


The space we occupied was so | 
confined that the regiments became, as it were, con- | 
| laboratory of philanthropic projection. 


drew me back to the extremity of the court-yard, 
amongst the soldiers who still remained doubtful of 
my identity. The idea occurred to me if I could get 
a horse I might render myself sufficiently prominent 
to command the tumult, and I made my way towards 
a picket of cavalry, when just then the artillery were 
driven back, and I was thrown down by their horses. 
The infantry, profiting by this circumstance, rushed 
upon me, and succeeded in making me a prisoner ; 
and my officers, seeing that further resistance was 
useless, necessarily surrendered themselves to the same 
fate.” 

The device of the tame eagle at Boulogne— 
so long the theme of ridicule at the expense of 
the Prince—is here denied “ upon authority.” 

“The steamer carrying the expedition stopped to 
take up its complement at Gravesend, and, as might 
very well happen in this crowded seaport, a sailor 
was standing on the quay with an eagle to sell; a 
speculation of his own. ‘ Voila une belle idée!” ex- 
claimed one of the sprightly cavaliers, whose inven- 
tion was likely sharpened by a bottle of Sillery 
Mousseux, ‘here’s a good idea. Ill buy this eagle 
The ‘ green-grocers,’ who 
will likely assail us, will imagine it has been hatched 


| by the Emperor's monument, and drop their muskets 
| in awe and wonder.’ 


The experiment, however, was 
never tried, for the poor eagle was taken prisoner 

s forgotten, and 
joke until he saw it 








afterwards in the papers.” 

For the President's version of the Boulogne 
affair the reader must be referred to the book. 
It is not easy to understand the object of this 
addition to American literature—unless it be 
due simply to the writer’s desire to show the 
“ pomps and vanities” of an acquaintance with 
great people. For the rest, he is too common- 


place to be instructive and too prosy to be dull. | 





Newby. 


3 vols. 


Sir Walter Scott poured out for us the old wine 


of Historical Fiction, M. Victor Hugo doled out 


| its alcohol in his ‘ Notre Dame de Paris,’-—M. 


Eugéne Sue abuses and excites his coarser 
public by ministering to them its turpentine. 


“the reck 
The translator of ‘ Les Fanatiques 


of ‘The Protestant Leader’) prefaces his work 
by flimsy protestations of its usefulness; while 
he does not disdain to authenticate his propriety 
by launching a side blow at other more sensual 
and objectionable fictions from M. Sue’s Circean 
“The 
tendency of this work,” he considers, “ will be 
found beneficial in every point of view,’’ since 
‘at the present moment, in these days of fearful 
interest, he thinks that it will hardly be deemed 
unseasonable to direct attention to one of the 
truest and therefore most appalling pictures of 


its horrors.” These reasons ring an orthodox 
chime. But on like philanthropic pretexts a 
large company of readers willing to be per- 
suaded were found ready to defend the abomi- 
nations of ‘The Mysteries of Paris’ and the 
atrocities of ‘ The Wandering Jew.’ ‘To make 
the horrors of Vice seem horrible enough,”’ said 
they, ‘itis not only defensible—it is incum- 
bent on the novelist to spare the reader no 
hideous conception, no revolting detail. ‘ Honi 
soit,’ &e. &c.: and those squeamish souls who 
shrink back from such disclosures thereby 
prove themselves to be lukewarm and heretical 
rather than conscientious.’”” Now, whereas the 
novels referred to stripped away all disguise from 
the mysteries of Sensuality, and the wanderings 


this movement separated me from my officers, and | of religious Corruption—this, which our trans- 
pe ? 5 r ’ 


By Eugéne | 


- he 
lator accredits as wholesome, plunges usinoa 
cauldron of Fanaticism. M. Sue reckless| . 
rages taste by dragging out in their most ne 
gerated form those strange physical phenome, 
on which from time immemorial charlatane 
priestly or lay, have pretended to base ma, 
tical connexion between the worlds of a 
and of spirit. Our translator in the 189th ps. 
of his first volume virtually falsifies the 4 
ment of his preface. After ** doing into i. 
glish” the expedients by which the demon Pro. 
testant Du Serre excited the Cevennese childrey 
into cataleptic frenzies which were to Pass for 
prophecies, “it is not without much scruple,” 
adds he, in a note, “that I have ventured j 
present the whole of this appalling chapter befop 
the English reader in an unmutilated state,” Hai 
the scruple been strong enough, one, like our ae 
thor, professedly bent on profiting “the Christig 
world,” and not merely catering for the Satiated 
throngers of the dram-shop of Fiction, wou 
have refrained from translating this novel at al 
Demoralization takes many forms. Pure ani 
healthy Imagination can no more spend an 
hour in the Cemetery of St. Médard withoy 
being in some degree corrupted than she cay 
assist at a Borgia supper as a guest without 
thereby having crossed a Rubicon of unchastity 
never to be repassed. In all these cases where 
extreme and repugnant topics are selected gs 
themes for fiction and art, there is no possibility 
of counterbalancing the knowledge adminis 
| tered by explanatory cautions—no chance of 
| the comment sinking so deep as the impression, 
| The spectacle of cruelty has a tendency to make 
| the bystander cruel, be Mentor ever so close to 
his ear, with ever so wise a judgment upon, and 
| compassion for, the sufferings of the creature 
enduring the agony. 

The moral of this “‘ Protestant Leader” being 
such as above described, a remark or two 
the novel as a novel remain to be added. Itis 
an odd tissue of ferocity and frivolity. Aftera 
first volume crammed with hideous pictures, 
to show us how Jean Cavalier, the Cevennese 
| leader, was goaded into the course pursued by 
him,—a second and third succeed, having for 
argument how he was seduced by the coutt 
party; an actress, fitted out for the occasion, 
being the 4rmida whose blandishments were to 
reconcile the fanatic with the world in which 
kings and prime ministers live. Under any 
circumstances, the transition from the torture 
chamber to the boudoir of the petite maitress: 
must be felt as abrupt. It is only to be managed 
by a master of the undercurrents which in reality 
combine the most startling contrasts of life and 
fortune,—who not only knows their course, but 
also possesses the true divining-rod to indicate 
their existence. Now, M. Sue commands no 
such sensitive wand of power. He splashes and 
burns into his canvas rather than paints it. His 
style has, at best, an air reminding us of the verse 
scratched with a nail by poor fervid Kit Smarten 
the wall of his cell at Bedlam,—and utterly wants 
that finesse the intertexture of which with forceca 
harmonize the widest discrepancies. He trifles 
trivially :—and further, it would seem, became 
tired of his task long ere it naturally closed. 
His last scene, which should have been a coup 
de thédtre of the most heart-rending quality— 
namely, the one in which the moderated fanatic 
leader is confronted with, and upbraided by, 
his stern father, made all the sterner by time 
and torture—is weak and fragmentary ; t0 
skipped with a yawn, if so the lazy reader 
please, without his thereby forfeiting right of 
readership. In the battle-pieces, too, there 
is more smoke than fire; and this, when @ 
Maréchal de Villars takes the field is an i 
excusable falling-short. Who can read them 
without recalling the battles on Loudon 
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dat Bothwell Brigg in ‘ Old Mortality’? But | the influences of time, situation, and intercourse; | virtue of the spiritual side of his nature, as the prime 
an the effects of conquests and migrations; the | element and fundamental condition of his life :—on 


geott’s reserve touching all that is revolting was 

d by his vigour in those high and 
momentous junctures when vigour is demanded: 
_in this how different from M. Sue! 

The above judgment, it will be owned, is 
jeivered without much desire to spare or 
smooth the whole truth, which bears—and 
ould bear—hardly upon works of this epi- 

tic family. Yet it is but fair to admit that it 
is because M. Sue, here as elsewhere, proves 
himself possessed of genius as distinguished 
fom manufacturing facility, that we have be- 
stowed so much time and so many plain words 
on ‘The Protestant Leader.’ 





The Races of Manlkind, and their Ramifications, 
according to the latest Researches of Ethno- 
graphy—[Die Volkerstamme und ihre Zweige, 
§c.] By Dr. G. L. Kriegk. Frankfort, 
Bronner; London, Williams & Norgate. 

Tus essay, reprinted from the pages of the 

iounal in which it first appeared, does not 

profess to add anything to what has already 
heen done to found that youngest of sciences 
which treats of the genealogy of the human 
species. The author's modest purpose was 
amply to give in a condensed form, for 
general use, a summary of the most authentic 
deductions of Ethnology; to which is prefixed 
am Introduction, describing its scope and its 
imitations. He then traces its progress, — 
fom its origin, some forty years since, in 
the researches of the venerable Blumenbach, 
through the labours of Cuvier, Lacépéde, Bory 
¢. Vincent, and Prichard,—aided and illustrated 
ly the philological studies of eminent Germans 
and Englishmen,—to its present stage of de- 
velopement. The merit of a treatise on this 
jlan—chiefly intended to instruct those who 
oly wish to know the general results of a 
vstand difficult inquiry, and for the assistance 
of the traveller and the student of history— 
depends on the completeness with which the 
various contributions to the science are known 
to the compiler, and on the clearness and 
weuracy with which he can classify and dis- 
pay them. In both respects, Dr. Kriegk 
my be fairly commended. He seems to be 
well acquainted with the several branches of 
his subject, and with the works of those who 
lave illustrated it down to the latest moment; 
ad his arrangement of the materials thus col- 
leted is brief and perspicuous. ‘This will be 
deemed a slight merit by those only who have 
ut approached the verge of this infant science 
mar enough to form some idea of the vast 
wope of the inquiries which it already embraces, 

-of the studies of language, anatomy, statistics, 

ad history, of the reports of travellers and dis- 

coverers, and of the systems and theories founded 
mall these manifold bases, which must be ex~ 
amined in order to qualify the writer who merely 
mdertakes to give a general outline of its pro- 
fess and actual state. The subject, indeed, occu- 
pies nearly the whole surface of human know- 
kdge. On one side it lies deep in the furthest 
teesses of the past,—while spreading, on the 
ther, over the entire face of the inhabited 
world of our day; including between these ex- 
temes all that history can tell, conjecture infer, 
® science distinguish of the traces of filiation, 
of mental and physical identity or change in 

mingled branches of the great human family. 
lt deductions must be extorted from every class 
of facts that can influence the condition, pro- 
tess, or decline of the species :—climate, insti- 

‘ton, and local settlement; the monuments of 

tatliest times, the countless varieties of human 

peech, the variable aspects of physical structure 


the laws of its developement and changes ; 





present condition of remote and savage tribes, 

their traditions and idioms, as well as the com- 
. ~ a. hd 

posite phenomena of long civilized races. All 


these must be sifted and weighed, in order | 


to extract the materia prima from which the 
ethnologist has to build up a pedigree of man- 
kind. To survey this wide field,—we do not 


say in order to advance its boundaries, but even | ing to this arrangement, the human kind, like the 


to report on the actual state of its cultivation,— 


requires, it will be seen, some acquaintance with | 


most of the chief branches of human inquiry ; 
and years of investigation and study may have 
been tasked to furnish the contents of a few 
pages which shall present any sufficient account 
of the authentic results of the science. The 
writer, therefore, who fulfils this office with any 
fair degre eof competence deserves our consider- 
ation,—although he may not offer any further 
discoveries nor profess to correct those who 
have preceded him in this path by new theories 
of his own. 

It will be seen, from the passages that we shall 
extract from the Doctor’s opening remarks, that 
the office which he has undertaken is by no means 
a servile one. Indeed, in no department of 
knowledge is it possible to generalize the acqui- 
sitions of others without a fair measure of those 
capacities and attainments which were employed 
in acquiring them.— 

We cannot speak of families of people or of those 
separate groups formed by nations in respect of their 
relations of affinity, without at the same time thinking 
of the division of our kind into races. The latter 
constitute, as it were, the basis of the former; such, 
at all events, has been the view hitherto maintained 
on this subject :—and modern Ethnography, or the 
science of the origin of nations (Vaélkerkunde), took 
its rise, as will presently be shown, not from the 
cognizance of families of people (as existing in poli- 
tical relations), but through the medium of inquiries 
into the races of men. 
latter, and with them begin our sketch, it may be 
suitable to offer, by way of introduction, a general 
remark, which, in any view of the affinities of popula- 
tions in respect of descent, is ruling and decisive. 
The differences between races of men or of nations 
regard not only their physical nature but their mental 
powers also;—indeed, the expression of the latter, or 
speech, is nothing less than the chief cognizable mark 
whereby the discrimination between the chief stocks 
of people and their branches has of late been most 
certainly attained. The duality of man’s nature is 
in fact a most essential characteristic of our species. 
It places so vast a chasm between us and brutes, 
that in virtue of it man may be said to stand not 
merely, as it were, at the head of the animal world, 
but rather beyond its limits; and on this account 


the study of mankind, as an aggregate of many sepa- | 


rate groups, is not essentially a part of zoology, but 
forms a peculiar science of itself, which we call Eth- 
nography. 
that, even if man be viewed without respect to his 
higher destinies, the intellectual power dwelling within 
him must still constitute his chief distinguishing 
property. * 
power are found without exception in every people, 
however low may be the scale of developement in 
which many of them stand. We know of no race 
that does not possess some ideas, an articulate 
speech, clothing, arms, the art of producing fire, and, 
where suitable animals exist, tamed animals also: 
all of them properties no single one of which has 
yet been discovered in any of the brute creation. 
Rudolph Wagner is quite in the right therefore when 
he says, it is contrary to logic to class man as part of 
the animal world; since thisarrangement is a deviation 
from the principle on which the scientific distribution 
of natural bodies is founded throughout :—these are 
divided, on considerations purely non-material, into 
organic and inorganic, and the former again into 
plants and animals: the same principle must there- 
fore be retained in the scientific observation of man; 
and a place given to him, not merely according to 


his physical resemblance to individual brutes, but in | 


| divisions. 


} are 


But before we speak of the 


Aristotle, indeed, had long since declared 


* * Tn fact, manifestations of the mental | of five principal races or stems, as follows :— 


which grounds, consequently, he forms a special class 
of the first rank in the animated world. * * * There 


| exist in the human species certain hereditary pecu- 


liarities by which it is distinguished into a number 
of chief groups; and these again into minor sub- 
The former we term the main stems of 
mankind or races ; the latter national families; and the 
subdivisions of these, national ramifications. Accord- 


great divisions of the animal world, would consist 
of several principal genera, composed of species, 
composed, in their turn, of subordinate classes. But 
a classification or systematic distribution of this kind 


| is impracticable on two grounds; and every attempt 
| to accomplish it, in the present state of our know- 


ledge, at least, must end in mere inconsistencies. For, 


| in the first place, the radical affinities of most families 


of people are by no means scientifically traced out; 


| and in the next place, we find in mankind transitions 


that render a precise limitation of the main human 


| and national stocks impossible, and which have been 
| left out of sightinthe attempts to carry this kind of clas- 


sification systematically out. Of the latter we will give 
a few examples, purposely chosen from that part of 
the human species which is the most strikingly distin- 
guished from all others. The Caffres in Southern 
Africa have, indeed, some of the chief characteristics 
of the Negro race, such as woolly hair and promi- 
nent lips; but their colour verges considerably towards 
the brown, and their foreheads are higher than is 
common in that race of men. ‘The Hottentots have 
still lighter complexions; their features remind us 
more of the Chinese and other Mongolian people 
than of the Negro. Their hair is, indeed, woolly, like 
that of the latter, but it is far harsher, and does not 
cover the skull uniformly, but grows in separate tufts. 
The Mandingoes, in Senegambia, have the black 
hue and the genuine frizzled hair of the Negro; but 
they excel him in the beauty of their persons: they 
still further removed from him in features; 
and are distinguished by an activity of intellect, by 
a craving for knowledge, by the love of action and 
industry, so much that one might be inclined to sup- 
pose them related to the civilized White races rather 


| than to the Negro tribes, the ruling character of 


which isso rude and sensual. Finally, the Foulahs in 
Senegambia, which also possess a high de gree of in- 
telligence and activity, together with a sort of dignified 
pride unknown to most of the Negro people, have 
complexions which can by no means be rightly termed 
black, are only partially woolly-haired, and are dis- 
tinguished from other Negroes, both by the struc- 
ture of their limbs and by the shape of their faces; 
and yet we cannot find any other people, not merely 
in all Africa, but elsewhere throughout the world, to 
whom they can be deemed related.” 

It is not necessary to follow Dr. Kriegk 
through the details of the classification—such as 
it is—which the science in its present state has 
provisionally adopted. After describing its 
primordia under Blumenbach, and the pro- 
gressively enlarged and improved systems of 
Cuvier and his followers, he proceeds to enu- 
merate the divisions and subdivisions of the 
human family according to the later determina- 
tions of Ethnology: proceeding from a scheme 


1. The so-called Caucasian stock—including, 
as chief branches, the Indo-German, Armenian, 
Iberian, Illyrian, Thracian, Etruscan, Semitic, 
Finnish, Turkish, the anomalous groups of the 
existing inhabitants of the Caucasus, and the 
North African (Berber, &c.). 

2. The Mongolian—of which imperfectly- 
known stock the Mongolian Proper, the Chino- 
Japanese, Tungusian, Siberian, and Indo-Chi- 
nese are reputed branches. 

3. The Negro, or more properly the native 
African race—including among its various black 
tribes the Hottentots, Caffres, &c. 

t. The Indian or American—to which all 
the native races of the New World are referred, 
for the present. 

5. The Malay—including the several island 
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populations of the Indian Sea and Pacific 
Ocean. 

The qualifications and conjectures to be applied 
in filling up this outline—a great part of which 
is still but doubtfully traced—are reasotiably 
stated by the author; whose summary thus ex- 


hibits in a small compass the main results of 


inquiry up to the latest period, with sufficient 
clearness, and, as far as we can judge, with fair 
discrimination. His essay may be consulted 
with advantage by those who seek to obtain in 
a compendious manner some knowledge of the 
present determinations of the science. Yet 
there are few who, on a first view of the vast- 
ness of this map of man’s family history,— 
of the infinite and various labours by which 
the points already fixed in it have been settled, 
—and of the huge spaces in it that are still 
mere terre incognite,—can escape from a 
painful impression that it is a branch of 
human knowledge too immense and reaching 
too far into the darkness of an inscrutable 
past to be grasped by the utmost efforts of 
man’s intelligence and industry. The remedy 
to this disposition will, however, be adminis- 
tered by the further survey of what has been 
already done in the half century since the rudi- 
ments of Ethnography were first traced by 
Blumenbach. ) 
this science that it must own itself boundless :— 
there is none whose limits can be reached by 
the highest and most constant endeavours of 
man. And while we may wisely renounce the 





vain hope of certainly raising, by any means now | 


available, a complete and authentic genealogical 
tree of the human family, we may also perceive 
that there have already been ascertained in many 


of its branches sufficient indications of future | 


knowledge and present instructions of value 
enough to encourage the student of this difficult 
science to press forward ; though he must be 
prepared to find the way often closed by utter 
darkness,—and in the paths which he can follow 
must wander for the most part in mere doubt 
and conjecture. 
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It is no peculiar misfortune of | 


THE SNOWY MOUNTAINS IN EASTERN AFRICA. 


As Dr. Beke has named me in one of his letters 
to you on the subject of the Snow Mountains in 
tastern Africa [see Atheneum, No. 1119], and 
| alluded to me in the other [No. 1124] I beg to 
address you a few lines in vindication of the doubts 
as well as of the statements therein referred or alluded 
to. This I am the more desirous to do inasmuch as 
I grieve to find that I have unintentionally, and even 
contrary to my: intentions, been accessory to the 
framing of a great deal of groundless theory. 

It was in my Memoir on the Great Lake of South 
Africa (Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 
1845), that I remarked “ Monomoézi (better written 
Mwéne Mwéze) is a political appellation, mwéne 
implying sovereignty,” and as I clearly foresaw the 
use to which that name might be converted by an 
ingenious theorist, I added in a note, “the geographers 
| of the seventeenth century took care to point out the 
| fact that the empire of Monomoézi lies immediately 
;round the Mountains of the Moon. They would 
| have been delighted had they known that Moézi 

signifies in Sawéhili and Mucaranga, the moon.” 
Dr. Beke immediately seized on this hint, disregard- 
ing the caution intimated with it, and propounded in 
unhesitating terms the doctrine that Monomoézi 
means the Kingdom of the Moon, or of the Highlands 
of the Moon, and that this expression (our knowledge 
of which is confined only to modern times) gave rise 
to those Mountains of the Moon, at the foot of which 
| Ptolemy placed the sources of the Nile. 

Having got so far in the plausible solution of a 
great geographical problem, Dr. Beke’s next step 
was to plant Monomoézi, which he vaguely identified 
| with the Mountains of the Moon, in a position suitable 
to his views, and to amend the geography of Eastern 
Africa with reference to the Nile of Egypt. For 
this purpose he found it necessary to move the 
kingdom of Monomoézi to the north and east of the 
position which I had assigned to it, and he argued 
that as I had acknowledged the necessity of carrying 

the positions on the western side of the lake farther 
|to the north-west, those on the eastern side also 
| required a similar correction. Now, I had taken 
some pains to show exactly the contrary; the regions 
east and west of the lake being, in respect of the 
data from which they were laid down, wholly inde- 
pendent of each other. Though grieved to find 
| myself cited to disprove that which I had laboured 
| to establish, still I consoled myself with the reflection 
| that in this subjection to arbitrary treatment I was 
| only sharing the fate of Ptolemy. 

the sources of the Nile being thus placed in 
Monomoézi, and this country fixed 500 miles from 
the coast, a report happens to arrive that a mountain 
covered with perpetual snow has been discovered 
100 miles west of Mombasa. The snow is irresistibly 
tempting; and so the sources of the Nile are trans- 
ferred at once from Monomoézi, or the Highlands 
of the Moon, to the newly-discovered mountain,— 
Dr. Beke congratulating himself on the facility with 
which his theory can be adapted to a more acces- 
sible position. But again the first report proves 
erroneous; the Snowy Mountain is now said to be 
200 miles in the interior,—the venerable fountains 
of the Nile of course go with it; and Dr. Beke again 
rejoices in his new position, which isa happy medium 
between his two preceding ones. In thus shifting 
about he appears to have forgotten or abandoned 
Monomoézi; but the authority of Ptolemy he always 
carries with him. Whether inland ox on the coast, 
wherever his hovering theories alight for a moment, 
there we have Ptolemy and the Mountains of the 
Moon. 

Ptolemy gives us to understand very candidly that 
his positive knowledge of Eastern Africa was derived 
chiefly from Marinus Tyrius, who placed the lakes 
or lochs (for the Greek word employed is applicable 
to a piece of water more or less perfectly inclosed) 
on the sea-coast. This statement, derived probably 
from the Arabs, who have always supposed a con- 
nexion between the rivers of Eastern Africa and the 
Nile of Egypt, is obviously separable into two parts : 
viz., a matter of fact, and a hypothesis. Ptolemy 
threw away the former and kept the latter:—merely 


| 
| 











press the sum total of Ptolemy’s knowledge 0 the 
subject. According to his conception, however the 
Mountains of the Moon fermed a maritime Tange of 
great length, immediately behind the Rhapgj 
people of merely theoretical origin, occupying th. 
shore. These comments will not perhaps “tye 
palatable to those who hope to grope their way inty 
the mysterious regions of Central Africa with the 
help of Ptolemy, whom they honour much in ti 
same way as Kaffirs do the Elephant when they 
waylay and slay the animal for its tusks and the, 
worship it. However, } shall dismiss. Ptolemy 
remarking only that he has been misquoted: (unin. 
tentially, no doubt) by Dr. Beke, who makes him 
say that the lakes of the Nile (according to Marin) 
are a little to the north of Cape Prasum,—whereg 
he really says that they are to the north of Cy 
Rhaptum. Now, this is an important point,—for if 
we endeavour by fair means to arrive at the meaning 
of ancient geographers, then we cannot place Rhapta 
and its headland far from the equator. 

But to return to the Snowy Mountains of 
mandjiro, as they are named by Mr, Rebmann, it 
appears that I, too, have borne testimony to their 
existence when I said that, “the most famous mom- 
tain of Eastern Africa is Kirimanjdra.” True, that 
mountain is famed for its great height and for the 
red mineral (carnelian) strewed over it, the pebbles 
of which, I have ventured to conjecture, were once, 
and perhaps are still, used as money. Nay, further, 
the name of the mountain is given not only to its 
characteristic mineral but to similar objects, and 
hence, along the coast, red coral is very commonly, 
if not generally, called Kirimanjara. This is a par- 
ticular which ought not to have been suppressed. 
The mountain in question is well-known to the 
Sawéhili traders, and is called, not the White 
Mountain or the Snowy Mountain, but by a name 
associated in popular language with a red produc. 
tion, and the intelligent native who described it to 
me denied positively any knowledge of snowy moun- 
tains. 

But to this, of course, it will be answered that we 
have Mr. Rebmann’s ocular testimony as to the fact 
of its being covered with eternal snow. I proceed 
now, therefore, to examine the value of that testi- 
mony. And, in the first place, I must remark that, 
no one accustomed to examine and analyze the 
materials of geographical delineation can admit the 
correctness of Mr. Rebmann’s map. He is therein 
represented as travelling on foot at the rate of 20 
geographical miles a day in direct distance. This 
is more than double the practicable rate. He tra- 
velled with natives who carried the baggage and 
provisions, occasionally losing his way in the thick 
jungle and impeded by thorns, briars and prickly 
Under such circumstances, eight miles a day 
in direct distance would be a good rate of travelling. 
The routes across the continent given in my paper 
on N’yassi average but six miles a day. The absurd 
consequences of this gross miscalculation are evident 
enough in Mr. Rebmann’s narrative. When he 
had reached his furthest point in Jagga (better 
written Chaga) at the foot of the Snowy Mountain, 
his view towards the S.E. extended “over the ocean- 
like plain, even to a very short distance from the 
sea-shore, the large mountain Yombo, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wasseen [probably the Peaks of the 
charts] being still discernible,” at a distance, accord- 
ing to Mr. Rebmann’s map, of 200 statute miles!! 
Now, as Wasseen does not bear S.E. from Jagga in the 
map, but only a point. of E., this cireumstance toge 
ther with the estimated distance (seven days’ journey) 
at which the Peaks (not above 5,000 feet high) are 
said to be visible, sufficiently proves the error of the 
map, which gives a wrong bearing and an extrava- 
gant distance. But the map being duly corrected, 
then Kilimandjéro will be found to stand at a dis 
tance of 90 geographical miles (80 would be nearer 
the truth) from the sea-coast. 

The extraordinary powers of vision which the map 
would seem to ascribe to Mr. Rebmann is oddly 
contrasted with his own confession of defective sight. 
“ Faki,” he says, “one of my companions, saw the 
lake Ibe at the foot of the Ugono, which I myself, 
being very short-sighted, could not distinguish from 





grass, 





remarking, “ We are informed that the lakes whence 
the Nile flows are not on the sea side but a good 





deal further in.” These few and vague words ex- 


the horizon.” And again, “my people saw some 
rhinoceroses, which my own short sight could not dis- 


cover at the same distance as themselves.” 
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Ne 11257] 
“Tt is justly observed by Dr. Beke that a mountain 
covered with perpetual snow in the vicinity of the 

yator cannot fall much short of an elevation of 
9,000 feet. High above Mont Blane, and rivalling 
the Peruvian Andes, it would be visible in the morn- 
7 sun at a distance of at least 150 miles. Now, 
Mr. Rebmann who could discern from Jagga the 
‘oaks of Wasseen on the sea-coast, at a distance of 
seven days’ journey, failed to discover Kilimandjaro 
at Jess than half that distance. His expectations 
having been raised respecting “ the great mountain 
Kilimandjaro in Jagga, five days’ journey to the west 
of Taita,” he ascended an eminence in the latter 
country to get a view of it. The true distance to 
the mountain in this case was probably not above 
40 miles. And can it be believed that a colossal 
mountain towering above the limits of perpetual 
sow escaped notice at such adistance? Yet it was 
not till Mr. Rebmann came within a day and a half 
of Jagga, or within two days and a half (25 miles) 
of Kilimandjaro, that he descried the object of his 
curiosity. “The mountains of Jagga,” he says, 
“gradually rose more distinctly to our sight. At 
about ten o'clock I observed something remarkably 
white on the top of a high mountain,” &c. So far 
the ocular testimony of Mr. Rebmann is by no means 
satisfactory. Perpetual snows are not microscopic 
objects, yet “ the white thing” seen in this case was 
nebulous and indistinct. The sharp-sighted guide 
pronounced it to be acloud (mist); but this opinion 
being ill received, he suggested that it might be 


coldness, by which he unquestionably meant hoar- | 


frost; Mr. Rebmann however thought fit to consider 
the expression as meaning snow, although his en- 
deavours to explain to the natives the nature of snow 
were far from successful. They were acquainted 
with Kilimandjaro indeed, but they knew nothing of 
mow, and have no name for it in their language. 
Thus it appears that the existence of snow on this 
nountain is not attested in the case before us by the 
evidence of the senses, but rests solely on the pre- 
conceived notions and self-willed inference of the 
blindest of the party. 

In Mr. Rebmann’s account of the “ eternal 
mows” discovered by him, we miss the proportions 
of nature and the colours of reality. A mountain 
reaching the limits of perpetual congelation in those 
latitudes would be a stupendous mass, extending 
over a great area. The traveller at its base would 
se its white crest very sharply defined on the blue 
sky, at a distance manifestly of several days’ journey, 
and mountains 4,000 or 6,000 feet high would ap- 
par mere hillocks in comparison with it. But Mr. 
Rebmann’s sketch of Kilimandjaro is unaccountably 
feeble and obscure. His other mountains have defi- 
tite shapes—this has none. He first descries it ata 
dstance of some 25 miles; he sees something white, 
md concludes it to be snow. This pleasing idea 
developes with amazing rapidity. Like Asmodeus 
emerging from his bottle, the white something soon 
grows to be “ a beautiful snow mountain;” the snow 
becomes “ eternal snow” and “ everlasting winter.” 
The incautious reader might perhaps mistake these 
expressions for repeated allegations of a visible fact. 
Nosuch thing; they are merely amplifications of a 
fivourite idea, not resting at all on the evidence of 
the senses. Mr, Rebmann tells us that after a nine 
days’ stay in Jagga, he had seen little of the sur- 
tunding scenery. He therefore ascended a height 
of 2,000 feet whence he had a most extensive pro- 
spect. He saw (with the aid perhaps of his guide’s 
tyes) the peaks on the coast 200 miles distant ac- 
cording to his map! He saw all the mountains 
tattered over the sea-like plain at every point of 
the compass,—except the west—and there he 
“night have seen the snow-crowned Kilimandjaro 
had it not been, as it generally is, enveloped in 
clouds.” Most lame and impotent conclusion! If 
\ilimandjéro reach the limit of perpetual snow, it 


Tes far above the ordinary level of the clouds. | 


The lower regions of the atmosphere were, on this 
oeasion, clear; and clouds in the upper regions are 
Tarely compact. The truth is, that Mr. Rebmann’s 
Conscience was stronger than his judgment. When 
heclimbed the hill he consulted his senses—which 
contradicted his theory; so, as he could not see snow 
~he inferred that he did not see the mountain. 
When a traveller’smind iswholly pre-occupied with 
ae leading idea all his observations are sure to be 


biassed by and made subordinate to, the predomi- 
nating thought. Mr. Rebmann, crossing the river 
Gona, in Jagga, remarks that “the water was cold 
enough to prove its source, which is nothing but the 
| eternal snows,” &c. Now the name itself disproves 
| his inference, for Gona signifies “ the crocodile,” and 
we know that crocodiles do not inhabit waters of icy 
temperature. Again, he was told of the treasures 
(gold and silver is the European not the native | 
phrase) on Kilimandjéro, guarded, as mysterious trea- 
sures usually are, by demons, and how an expedition 
sent to seek the treasures was discomfited, the people 
fleeing in a panic down the mountain and perishing. 
Mr. Rebmann explains this after his own fashion. 
“ Of course,” he observes, “the extreme cold, to 
which the poor natives are strangers, killed them,” 
and so he recounts the adventure with particulars, 
which are obviously quite out of place in a popular 
African story. 
| To conclude, therefore, I deny altogether the ex- 
| istence of snow on Kilimandjaro. It rests entirely on 
| the testimony of Mr. Rebmann, opposed to that of 
| the natives,—and he ascertained it, not with his eyes, 
| but by inference and in the visions of his imagina- 
tion. Numerous examples might be adduced of 
similar mistakes. Nothing is more common than to 
see a man of acute and vigorous mind, closing his 
eyes to the plainest facts, conjuring up figures in the 





—and you have a Scandinavian (or hexameter) such 
as even Homer, the Skald of the ‘ Iliad,’ the first 
and best of all Scandinavian authorities, might almost 
have allowed Ajax to address to Hector. ‘his slight 
imperfection of pronunciation might well explain 
M. Chasles’s not having perceived what I take to be 
the case, that Mr. Longfellow intended his lines, not 
for “half-hexametral” specimens of any Danish or 
Scandinavian metre, but for simple whole hexameters, 
after the manner of Greece, Italy, and modern Ger- 
many. To M. Chasles’s question, “Can ‘ swéet- 
changing’ be read as a dactyl?”’ I answer yes;—and 
if the limping and jolting verses that sometimes occur 
went to prove the metre Scandinavian, then our old 
acquaintance “ Monstrum horrendum informe,” &c. 
would be the most Scandinavian of all. 

I must just here observe, that this question of the 
metre was not with me, as M. Chasles says, a sub- 
sidiary one, but the main and only question I cared 
to raise:—although, as to the question of alliteration, 
| I cannot agree in calling 
Blow from the walls and ceiling, and from the oil-painted 

benches, 
an alliterative line, or “gateway—wicket” an instance 
of alliteration. With respect to the alliterations in 
“Tityre, tu patule,” I find myself reduced to the 
necessity of explaining—like a distinguished peer 
the other day, when a remark of his had given rise 





dark, misquoting and misapplying his written au- 
thorities, and straining everything for the sake of 
| propping up some whimsical hypothesis. But I 
need only observe that whether Kilimandjiro be 
capped with perpetual snow or glisten with carnelian 
and other treasures, there is not a tittle of evidence 


an insulated eminence in the sea-like plain. As 
so Dr. Beke, with equal confidence, sees the table 
land, on which he wishes to place the upper waters 
of the Nile at a convenient elevation. 

W. Dersroroven CooLry. 





PROFESSOR LONGFELLOW AND M. PHILARETE- 
CHASLES. 
May 14. 
I rejoice that my remarks on M. Philaréte- 
Chasles’s review have produced the rare example 





scholarship generally. If his English prose be not 
(as M. Cliasles thinks it may be) “the first ever 
scribbled in the old Mazarine library,” I suppose 
there can be little question it is the best: and as to 
his criticism, since he charges me with being severe 
upon him, I am very glad of the opportunity to dis- 
claim such an arrogant intention, and to say that no 
one can be a more sincere admirer of that excellent 
series of critiques on English authors which he has 
lately been engaged upon than Iam. His apprecia- 
| tion of nice distinctions of style (to say nothing of 
many other matters) seems to me almost marvellous 
in a foreigner. His review of Tennyson I think a 
most curious example of this quality. M.Chasles, I 
am sure, would not be led into the error of the Ger- 
man critics,—who, with all their wsthetic qualities 
and true worship, yet (chiefly, it is but fair to suppose, 
through failing to distinguish between the styles of 
foreign writers) generally attribute to Shakspeare 





| Prodigal,’ and a main finger in ‘The Two Noble 
Kinsmen.’ * 

On the Scandinavian question, however, M.Chasles 
| has failed to convince me. Extraordinary as is his 


| knowledge of English idiom, that he has not quite | 


conquered the niceties of pronunciation I venture to 
suspect, from his marking “ obedient” as a dactyl, 
where it occur® in his pretty Scandinavian line 
I 4m | yOurmost | hamblé | 4nd véry | Sbédiént | servant— 
| and also from his italicising the r in “spurn,”—which 
is mute} south of Tweed and east of St. George's 
Channel. The line just quoted is certainly, as it 
stands, an aw‘ul example; but make a very slight 
alteration— 

Sir, 14m | yOur most | himblé ind | vér} Sb | édlént 
servant, 





* I know some few English critics who share in this latter 
opinion ; but with all respect for them, I could more easily 
suspect Milton's hand in ‘The Excursion.’ 

+ What does our correspondent mean by this?—Ep1Tor. 


to show that it forms the eastern edge of the table | 
land, or that it is not, like the adjoining mountains, 


Mr. Rebmann thought he saw the “ eternal snow,” | 


which his letter in Saturday's Atheneum affords of | 
mastery of a foreign idiom, as well as of English } 


‘Locrine,’ ‘ Thomas Lord Cromwell,’ ‘ The London | 


|to a heavy debate on the Italian question—that 
|“ "twas mant for a little jock.” I admit that ‘ Evan- 
| geline’ is more than usually alliterative. 

As to Mr. Longfellow’s intention, however, with 
| regard to the metre, I appeal from the critic to the 
!author. Let M. Chasles put the question. I think 
the parent of ‘ Evangeline’ will reply, that if she is 
Scandinavian he is a Dutchman,—or by some equally 
strong negative. M.Chasles can at the same time 
call upon the author to “ answer old Nash” also,—as 
| that is certainly his affair, not mine; and much as 
I admire some few examples, I more than half agree 
with Nash and M. Chasles as to the use of hexa- 
meters in English, which are too often “like the 
forced gait of a shuffling nag.” 

I have answered M. Chasles’s good-humoured 
letter with equal freedom;—and with the highest 
respect for his great acquirements, and truly civi- 
lizing employment of them. I am, &c. F 





ni May 15. 

I have been in the habit of admiring M. Philaréte- 
Chasles’s acquaintance with our language and litera- 
ture,—and see additional reason for such sentiments 
in his letter to you on the subject of Mr. Longfellow’s 
|‘ Evangeline.’ But I venture to surmise, from what 
| is there said, that M. Chasles is not quite fully in- 

formed on the history of English hexameter poetry. 
The amusing passage from Nash which he quotes, 
refers, not to such hexameters as those in which 
* Evangeline’ is written,—which proceed by accen- 
tuation, without any regard to the combinations 
of consonants which by Latin rule make syllables 
“ long,”—but to such hexameters as Sidney, Spenser, 
and others of that time tried to give currency to, in 
which the rules of Latin quantity were laboriously 
observed. These certainly were very “craggy ;” and 
Spenser complains, very naturally, of the difficulty 
of dealing with such a word as carpenter, and mak- 
ing the second syllable long. Modern poets have 
| written hexameters proceeding by accent (as all 
European verse now does and must proceed) with no 
small or doubtful success. The “some German 
| writers” of M. Chasles includes, not only Klopstock 
| and Voss, but Géthe and Schiller, in several long 
poems which many of their admirers place at the 
very summit of their compositions for beauty and 
sweetness. M.Chasles quotes certain lines of ‘ Evan- 
geline’ which he considers as very harsh and 
| “clumsy”; but yet the only apparent defect of them 
| —dactylic rhythm clogged with accumulated conso- 
| nants in the short syllables—is quite familiar, not 
only in the best German hexameters of Githe and 
Schiller, but in the most popular forms of English 
verse. Let me be allowed to bring into such verse 
all M. Chasles’s condemned examples, (Observe I 
write for rhythm, not for sense.) — 

On the dil-pdintéd bench in the arbour of flow’rs 

Sat Jacques at the close of the long summer day ; 

By the shadows he measured the swéet-chdnging hours, 

And rejoiced in the shouts of his children’s play. 


I do not suppose that these verses would generally 
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be considered very bad as to rhythm. Yet this is, at the houses of any of our great auctioneers they 
all the “clumsiness” which the hexameters imply. | cannot fail to have observed the jealous watchfulness 
The dissyllable (children) replacing the dacty! in | that is shown by the attendants to prevent an abstrac- 
such forms of verse is very common in Moore, tion and a change. We will not say that the same 

Another indication of M. Chasles’s want of ac- | suspicious watchfulness should be exercised by the 
quaintance with English hexameters might perhaps | officers of the Museum,—and that Messrs. Hawkins, 
be detected in an example which he gives of the | Birch, Vaux, Newton, &c. should stand over and 


“laxity” of the English hexameter; for as he marks | peer at a visitor while he examines the collection ; | 


it there are only five feet,—and those certainly quite 

unpronounceable as feet to English ears. Perhaps, 

however, there is some mistake in the division of this 

example; and I may conclude with my conjectural 

emendation of the line. 

1 4m | your most | himblé and | véry 6 | bediént | sérvant. 
W. W. 


but it is quite clear that the old remissness (to use a 
gentle word) must be changed in some way for greater 
watchfulness. In the Reading Room the system is 
different. The visitor writes a ticket for what he 
wants,—and that ticket is the Trustees’ receipt and 
security till the book is returned. This robbery can- 
not fail to engage the attention of the present Com- 
mission of Inquiry into the management of the 
Museum; and may lead, as we have heard, to a 
recommendation that more than one head-keeper is 
wanted for the proper care of the extensive and 
still increasing collection of antiquities at the Mu- 
seum. There should be a keeper of the Marbles,— 
a keeper of the Coins and Medals,—a keeper of the 
Egyptian and still earlier Antiquities,—and, as we 


I do not enter into the controversy whether Mr. 
Longfellow intended his verse to be alliterative, and 
did not intend it to be hexametrical,—though I 
think he would be much astonished at both of those 
doctrines of M. Chasles. 


*,.* We believe there is no doubt that Professor 
Longfellow, in his poem of ‘ Evangeline, wrote deli- 
berate hexameters, — with however much or little 





heartily trust, a keeper of the British Antiquities. 
success ; but his alliteration, though not probably There was some good speaking—and some hand- 
unintentional, we believe to have been quite unsys- | some subscriptions were announced—at the Anni- 
tematic. It is, however, a curious example of the | versary Dinner of the Literary Fund, on Wednesday 
mastery which a verbal trick by indulgence obtains | last. The chairman, Viscount Hardinge, was— 
over a writer’s style,—_that M. Philarate Chasles | soldier-like—brief and to the point. Mr. Alison, the | 
should have been led by the abundance of the exam- | historian of the French Revolution, was earnest, | 
ples to suppose a system—and have found those | eloquent, and laudatory; and Mr. Whiteside, who | 
examples sufficient to support a very good argument | acknowledged the toast of Irish Literature, was | 
in maintenance of the supposition. simple, yet dignified and impassioned. But 
speech of the evening was that of Mr. Thackeray | 
i ae who represented the Novelists, and drew charac- | 
OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. | teristically an amusing parallel between the actual | 
ALL who make a point of attending to the Police | heroes described by Mr. Alison and the heroes of | 
and Old Bailey doings, reported in the columns of | the imagination drawn by Addison and Fielding. 
our daily contemporaries, are no doubt aware of the One of his instances (in spite of our usually refraining | 
serious robbery that has recently occurred in the | from reporting speeches) deserves to be placed before | 
Medal Department of the British Museum. A | ourreaders. ‘There wasa certain Mr. Joseph Addison, 
foreigner of some standing in society is introduced | he said, who was proud of being thought Under 
to the officers of the Museum intrusted with the | Secretary of State to Sir Charles Hedges; yet who 
care of the coins and medals,—and permitted, after | in the room but himself, he asked, had ever heard of 
the usual inquiry and the usual compliance with |the Upper Secretary,—or who believed that Sir | 
existing rules and regulations, to sit before cabinets | Charles Hedges was so real a personage as Sir Roger 
containing the greatest rarities that the institution | de Coverley 2 
possesses. He is a frequent attendant—is anxious, | ’ 
zealous—and is found to be well-informed. 








the | 








| 








Steps, we are informed, have been taken in Man- 
No sus- | chester to concentrate the efforts of the City Council, 
picion is awakened: the officers would tell you he | and of the various literary and philosophic societies 
was the last person to be suspected,—his letters of | in the town, so as to make a successful application 
introduction were too good—* such a thing’ as a| to the meeting of the Members of the British Asso- 
robbery by him could not be. But “such a thing” | ciation at Birmingham to hold their meeting for 
actually does oecur,—and in what way is the robbery | 1851 in the former city. 

detected ? Not by any vacancies being observed in From rumours that have reached us, we much 
the circular receptacles of the trays containing the | fear that the Committee of the House of Commons 
coins, but by the carelessness of the robber himself; | now sitting “on the best means of extending the 
who is so little an adept in his art that he leaves on | establishment of Libraries freely opened to the | 
the floor of the room at the Museum in which he sits | public, especially in large towns in Great Britain 
some of the paper labels descriptive of the coins that y 
he had put into his pocket. his seems odd to the 
woman who sweeps the room,—and then as odd to 
the officers in charge. Detection follows :—but why 
should this long-continued robbery (not from day to 
day merely, but from week to week) not have been 
detected before ? Surely the regulations in force are 
not sufficient for the due protection of the public. 
Why should there be unrestricted access to the 
cabinets, and no daily audit or numbering of the con- 
tents of a cabinet after its examination by a visitor 
to the Medal Room? We are far from wishing to 
press unnecessary restrictions, or to make the burden 
of examination tiresome to the visitor,—but the pub- 
lic must feel a due security that its treasures are not 
purloined. It is hard, we feel, that the many should 








|and Ireland,” will greatly disappoint the expecta- | 
| tions of those who are looking to it for some well- | 
considered plan for an increase in the number and | 
| efficiency of such institutions. That the existing | 
| Libraries freely open to the public (which is the great | 
| point to be contended for) are far below the re- 
| quirements of the country, we know, without having 
| a report of a Select Committee as voucher. What | 
we want from them is a practical remedy for the 
deficiency. Long examinations of such distinguished 
witnesses as Messrs, Guizot, Van de Weyer, Libri, 
&e., and statistics of foreign libraries, may swell out 
the size of the Blue Book and furnish some useful 
information; but will do little, we apprehend, to- 
wards the great end and object of the Committee— 
namely, the best means of promoting a love of sound 
be punished, and knowledge retarded, because one | knowledge amongst the people by placing within 
person has been guilty. Equally hard is it that the | their reach increased facilities for its acquirement. 
Portland Vase should be removed from public in-| An Oxford paper has the following :— 
spection (as it is) because a senseless blockhead | The Rev. Prof. Hussey has published a letter to the Rev. 
chose to smash it with a stone. This one point, the Vice-¢ ‘hancellor on the proposed three examinations. 
however, is not to be mistaken :—there has been a | now Intermediate. or “ first,” examination, witich, being 
laxity somewhere at the Museum, or the robbery | capable, in his opinion, of great good, may also, he says, | 
would have been detected earlier and in a different | be completely spoilt by mismanagement ; and for which it | 
manner. No class or description of curiosities is so | 18 @bsolutely necessary, at present, to make some provision | 
> . ° towards relieving the candidates for honours. ‘* Because,” | 
easy of removal without detection as medals: no | the Professor repeats, ‘so we have simply added | 
class of curiosity can be changed so easily—an infe- | greatly to their burden; we have imposed upon them a 
rior or even a spurious one being dropped in and the double examination, and a certain quantity of natural 
original taken away. If any of our readers have 
attended the public exhibition of a collection of coins 











philosophy ; and we have given them no assistance or com- 
pensation whatever. Unless we do something in this direc- 
tion, the measures which have been agreed to in Convoca- 


| should be crowned with the success which they merit 
| —by infusing higher elements of self-respect, more 


tion will finally break down altogether.” ‘The Prose 
pamphlet enters into the means of effecting the relief oy 
templated. 

The general impression, as far as we can learn, jx 
that the portion of the plan which was carried wil 
not work by itself. The reformers must bestir them. 
selves, and make the good sense of the U 
carry the rest. 

Lord Ashley and his advisers persist in retaining 
the objectionable denomination —“ ragged schogls* 
We cannot but regret this determination; knopiny 
that it operates to deter many, who would otherwise 
be glad to avail themselves of the advantages of these 
charitable institutions, from attending them, We 
know this as a fact—and feel that there is reason for it. 
There are in London thousands poor enough to neej 
such assistance in the education of their children who 
are not lost to the sense of self-respect—and many 
self-respecting men, however indigent, will not like tp 
send their offspring toa professedly “ ragged” school, 
The term puts the poverty—the social degradation 
—of the class formally before their eyes—and labels 
it for all the world to read. Why should charity 
take to itself an offensive name? If there be reason 
to warrant the term “ragged” as applied to the poor 
by those who are seeking to elevate them,—why 
may not such reason be as good for affixing the 
term “dirty”? What sense or philosophy is there 
in designating a man or an institution by the lowes 
accident that belongs to him or it >—in taking a per. 
manent name from one of the very qualities which jt 
is wished to eradicate? If the efforts of the Union 


niversity 


moral feeling into their pupils—they will soon see 
the anomaly of a ragged school in which not a rag 
can be found!—From the annual report of the 
Union we learn that during the past year the 
operations of the society have been very greatly 
extended. The metropolitan district now numbers 
82 ragged schools and about 9,000 scholars,—also 20 
trial workshops in which boys are prepared for 
colonial life. Government far acts in concert 
with the Union as to provide free passages to 
Australia or the Cape for such of the éléves of the 
institution as its directors think proper to recom- 
mend to that distinction. The boys sent out—though 
sufficient time has not yet elapsed to try them fully 
—are said to do, and behave, pretty well. Need we 
remind the charitable that the committee still require 
subscriptions ? 
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There are personages who gain a place in the 
literary history of their times on the strength of some 
association or accident. Thus, the grace and beauty 
for which Madame de Staé! professed that she would 
exchange her genius must not be suffered to pass 
finally away without a word of memorial.—The 
French papers state that Madame Recamier a fev 
days since died of cholera at a very advanced age. 
It is not without an effort of mind that we can think 
of the vast and various social changes which must 
have passed under the gaze of a woman so placed 
as was Madame Recamier. She should have lef 
Mémoires :—perhaps she has. It should also be 
recorded that Madame Recamier, as her beauty 
waned, in some degree reciprocated the homage ot 
Madame de Staél, in the most graceful of ways— 
to wit, by imitation. In her latter years, she aspi 
to the selectness and state of a bel esprit. Perhaps 
the last salon of Paris deserving the name as faintly 
reproducing the circles over which the brilliant 
Frenchwomen of other days presided was the ap- 
partement of Madame Recamier in the Abbaye aux 
Bois. There, it will be recollected, were held, with 
much of the mystery and exclusiveness of Fashion, 
the readings of those Memoirs of M. de Chateaubriand 
of which the world once heard so much and for 
which it now cares so little. 

Flemish literature has sustained a calamity by the 
death of M. Van Ryswyck, a poet of considerable 
popularity,—who has died at the early age of 38. 

The Athens papers report that M. Theodore 
Demetreus Debolli, a Greek, who in the war 
emancipation had already made large pecuniary 
sacrifices for his country, hast just died at St. Peters 
burgh at the age of 92, leaving a will by which he 
constitutes the Greek nation his universal legatee. 
His property represents a value of about 150,0000. 
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ety RE eRe eg pn = = 
od the produce lent to the Russian Government for 
at 4 per cent. interest——which is to be 


isty years oan . 
po ee as it accrues. At the expiration of that 
ae the whole capital is to be transferred to the 


Greek Government,—on condition that it shall be 
eoployed on objects of public utility. Amongst 

objects M. Debolli himself indicates one,—the 
creation of a new Greek University, to be called after 
the name of the testator. 

The Turkish Government, it 1s announced, isabout 
fp execute a geological map of the Ottoman Empire : 
and the colonel of engineers appointed to have 
charge of the same has been sent to Paris to obtain 

i) * se - ; 
fom the Government of the Republic the aid of 

f 
French officers. - 

Our readers have heard probably of few pleasanter 
images of incongruity than that of the pink Parasol 
gtting up its little pretence of shade in the shadow 
ofthe Pyramid. The Present was thus brought by 
one of its most trivial and accidental expressions into 
direct association with the Past as represented by the 
most eloquent and mightiest of its material utter- 
gees. The border land of two civilizations, like the 
boundary land of adjacent countries, is usually rich in 
thematerials of the picturesque—the partial differences 
insuch case gaining their interest and instruction in 
a great degree from the partial agreement. The 

cess of fusion is seen and understood at such points, 
exactly because it has begun and is incomplete. 

we get the philosophy of change speaking a 

] 5 é ped a a t 
grous yet romantic language. It is when two ob- 
ects are abruptly brought into the presence of each 
dher from extreme points of separated territories, 
that we obtain the full force of contrast :—and if to the 
dher qualities of that contrast be added a ludicrous 
diference in the essential value of the things con- 
tasted, the same philosophy speaks in the language 
dfarce. In this manner, we have been struck by the 
fgure of a French restaurateur setting up his cotton 
nghtcaps and his advertisement literature at the gate 
daCity of the Dead. Fancy a cook from the land 
ofthe garrulous establishing himself as purveyor in 
the City of the Silent! Think of issuing from the 
buried streets on whose every wall and door-post are 
=—" : pet 

mitten, in characters the most grave and affecting, 
reords of a past manner of life—direct into the 
midst of the comforts and cacophonies of a modern 
French hotel! Picture the “ Hétel Restaurant Belle 
Vue,” with its army of garcons and labours of the 
cuisine, in the heart of the solemn and touclk 
tay that haunts Pompeii! How strange is the 
apression by which the Living and the Dead are 
kere brought face to face! Then, see how the adver- 
tsing Frenchman deals with the mysteries of the 
abterranean city. He calls the clearings by which 
these streets of tombs have been laid open to the 
prsal of the present a “ renaissance,”—and an- 
ounces himself as being there for the benefit of 
those who “desire to reside in that city,” for the 
purpose of visiting its monuments and “ enjoying the 
salubrity of its air.’ He has laid ina good assort- 
nent of wines, foreign and native,—that the sounds 
ofthe carousal may once more echo through the long 
alent streets ; and stables and coachhouses are to be 
had by his care in Pompeii! But his advertisement 
sworth giving at length.— 

Hotel Restaurant Belle-Vue, tenu par Frangois Prosperi, 
wm face le Quartier Militaire, 4 Pompei.—Cet hotel tout 
Memment ouvert, ne laissera rien a4 désirer pour la pro- 
preté des appartements et du linge, pour lexactitude du 
ervice, et pour l'excellence de la veritable cuisine francaise. 
Bunt situé & proximité de cette renaissance, il sera propice 
drecevoir toutes familles quelconques, lesquelles désireront 
Nsider alternativement dans cette ville, pour visiter les 
monuments nouvellement trouvés et y respirer la salubrité 

lair. Cet établissement évitera a tous les voyageurs, 
de cette ville sépulte; et aux artistes (voulant dessiner les 
Mtiquités), On y trouvera également un assortiment com- 

de vins étrangers, et du royaume, écuries et remises, 
‘tout a des prix trés modérés. 
As our advertiser's French is not the best or most 
mtelligible of its kind, some of our readers may desire 











g mys- 

















tohave a complete statement of the seductions of 


te “ Hdtel Restaurant Belle-Vue™ in English; and 
this M. Prosperi has supplied by a translation of the 
above in a parallel column.— 

, Restorative Hotel Fine-Hok, kept by Frank Prosperi, 
facing the Military Quarter, at Pompei.—That hote! open 
Mice a very few days, is renowned for the cleanness of the 
‘@ariments and linen ; for the exactness of the service, and 
for the eccellence of the true french-cookery; Being situated 
it proximity of that regeneration, it will be propitius to 
Nteive families, whatever, which will desire to reside alter- 
Mtively into that town, te visit the monuments new found, 
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athe thither the salubrity of the air. 
lishment will avoid to all the travellers, visitors, of that 
sepultcity, and to the artists, (willing draw the antiquities) 
People will find equally thither, a complete sortement oi 
stranger wines, and of the king-dom, the whole with very 
moderated prices. 

For the sake of those who go to Pompeii for appe- 
tites, we hope M. Frank Prosperi is a better cook 
than he is a grammarian or a linguist. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW 
OPEN. Admission (From Eight o'clock till Seven), 1s ; Cata- 
logue, 1s. JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. Secretary. 








SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. | 
THE FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW | 
OPEN at their Gavuery, 5, Patt Mau East, each day, from | 
Nine till Dusk.— Admittance, ls. ; Catalogue, 6d. 
GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. | 
THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
The FIFTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society | 
is NOW OPEN | 





N at their Gatiery, Pirry-taree, Part M 
ulace, from Nine o'clock till Dusk. 


ALL, near 
St. Js 8 
Catalogue, 6d. 


Admission, 1s, ; | 


nes’ 





JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


THE EXHIBITION 








PHE f PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS by 
AMATEUR ARTISTS is NOW OPEN at the Picture Gallery, 
209, Regent-street, from Ten till Six.—Admittance, ls 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—New Exhibition, represent- 
ing the VALLEY of ROSENLAUL, Bernese Oberland, with the 
effects of a Storm in the Alps; and INTERIOR of the 
CHURCH of SANTA CROC ut FLORENCE, with all the gra- 
lations of Light and Sh n Noonday to Midnight.—N.B. 
and Davison, will perform ia 













he Grand Machine Organ, 
both Pictures. Open from 


ROYAL MISSISSIPPI 
BANVARD’S Great Picture 
where it was exhibited by cor i 
the Queen, H.R.H. Prince A , the Royal Family, s 
and Gentlemen of the ¢ t, having received Royal Approbation, 
is now open as usual "GYPTIAN HAL, every Mornin 
Half-past Two; E f-past Seven Doors open 
an hour before commencing. Admission, Lower Seats, 2s. ; 
lery, ls, 


ROYAI 
yr. I al 


YPTIAN HALL. 
Windsor Castle, 
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I cans of a JET of STEA 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturd 
MICROSCOPE. The New DISSOLVING 
; DIEMEN’S LAND, f 1 














y J. Skinner Prou 
iDIVING BEI] 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mox. Stati 
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8.—A continuation of Dr. 
ative Value of Averages derived fr 
of Observations.’ 
stitute of British Architects, 8. 

» half-past 7.—Council. 


Guy's 





paper 


m different } 
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i} Engineers, 9.—Pres 
rientific Business. 
Dr. Lindley *On the Root and its Means 


lent’s Convers 


zione, 





Microscopical, &. 
Ethnological, 8. I 
of New South Wa 
now called Vedd 

TuvR. Antiquaries, 8. 
_ Linnean, 8 

Numismati ° 

Royal Society of Literature, 4. 

Royal, half-past 8. 

Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Mr. Carpmael ‘On Recent 
Improvements in the Manufacture of Carpets.’ 

Philological, 8. niversary. 


Wep, 





. P. Townsend ‘On the Aborigines 
*—Mr. C. } 3 












Anniversary. 
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FINE ARTS 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Sculpture. 

Once more the Exhibition of the year’s sculptures 
takes place amid the gloom and mystery that haunt 
the narrow cavern in Trafalgar Square. The most 
spiritual of the forms of Art is put, as usual, into the 
cupboard. Works wrought for immortality have 


That etab- | 


} : 
charge, which 


ing one’s 


;| ing into its 


Yakkas, | 


pelled again to renew our appeal to the Academi- 


cians themselves. In their present building, it is 
true, the Academy can by no arrangement provide 
a larger space for the display of its sculptures ; but 
there are worse defects than want of room which lie 
within its power of remedy. The Academy has @ 
fund at its disposal ; some of which is strictly due to 
the removal of conditions which—there is no reason 
for qualifying the term—disgrace it as a body of Art 
Conservators. In this dim cellar, there is scarcely 
a corner of the floor or an hour of the day in which 
the proper accidents of light can be obtained for any 
statue or group placed there. There are incidents in 
the Sculpture Room in the present year which make 
this grievance one not to be bornein silence. The re- 
medy, if we be not misinformed, is easy—and can be 
effected at a mere trifle of cost for so large an objett. 
One hundred pounds properly spent would, we ima- 
gine, remove a reproach which the Academy cannot 


| shift from its own shoulders—but which is shared by 


all who could exercise any influence or control over 
their decision. There is nothing, we believe, above 


| the Sculpture Room ; and a glass dome in its roof (in 


lieu of the narrow slits in one corner through which 
now the light does not come) might be so constructed 
and managed as to diffuse the needful light over all 
the narrow space and its marble population. That 
for want of room the works of Art are partially hid- 
den by each other, forms no sufficient reason why 
they should be hidden altogether for want of sun- 
shine. The dogged persistence with which, Exhibi- 
tion after Exhibition, this glaring offence is presented 
to the public, argues an indifference on the part of 
the Academy to the most spiritual portion of its 
} greatly lowers the belief of the world 
in its earnestness or its fitness. 

We know not if the chill and solemnity of thread- 
way amid the shadows of this crypt—with 
the pale, cold marble forms glancing through them, 
and looking spectral in the dimness—is beginning to 
have its effect on the public mind—or if that public 
hasthe spirit to resent the outrage done to itself in this 
treatment of the native sculpture ; but certain it is 
that the Sculpture Room of the Academy is beginning 
to be deserted. Men hesitate in the hall, as if drawn 
by a strong impulse towards the fine embodied truths 
which that room is supposed to contain—and look- 
gloomy mouth, turn reluctantly away 
as they might from the cave of Trophonius. Here 
and there a straggler drops in ; but most of these, after 
a vain attempt to commune satisfactorily with the 
spirits of the place, escape up stairs into the 
sunshine,—where there is colour, and warmth, and 
want of space which is made however by the human 
crowds. The few whom their strong love of the art 
retains below, go wandering unprofitably about,— 
obstructing one another, but not because of their 





| numbers,—turning corners with precaution,—taking 


the pains necessary at times to distinguish between 
the living and the sculpture guests,—and shuddering 
before the long piles of ghastly sculls that are ranged 
on shelves around the dim room, like the harvest of 
the headsman. To this comparative desertion it 
is owing that the product of the chisel this year 
seems to be numerically smaller than on many former 


occasions. The room looks emptier,—and the marble 
| 


the suggestion of their immortality appropriately | 


carried out by being first buried. We have already 
said everything on this subject of which it admits ;— 
and then, sought to enforce the completed argu- 
ment by again and again repeating it. For the 
last year or two, however, we have refrained from 
our annual protest in this respect,—in the imme- 
diate prospect, as we believed, that something was 
about to be done for the removal of its subject, 
—and because we learned that some of those whom 
chiefly we desired to rouse to action had already 
made such efforts as with them lay to represent 
the evil in those quarters where only the power 
to provide or enforce a full remedy resides. But 
when year after year continues to pass away 
without a step being taken in the direction of cure 
for what is a glaring wrong to Art, and a visible dis- 
grace in the eyes of the foreigner,—we are com- 





, must be reared, 


groups appear as if they were farther apart. This 
latter effect is, however, owing to a better arrange- 
ment of the works than common. The truth is, that 
notwithstanding the apparent gain of space,—and 
although this year, as in former ones, many sculptors 
are absent who refuse to submit their chiselled thoughts 
to such a reading as they can have here,—the works 
of sculpture now exhibited are more in number than 
usual. They amount to 146 :—and of these a very 
satisfactory proportion aspires to be what is called 
poetical or ideal sculpture. 

So far the state of things is encouraging—and sug- 
gests advance: the advance, however, is rather ap- 
parent than real. The condition of the school appears 
to be nearly stationary. Having years back achieved 
all the qualities of high sculpture except the highest, 
it is fair to the sculptor to believe that his continued 
failure in that is in a great measure due to the neg- 
lect with which he is treated. There are busts in 
this Exhibition—and many of them—which express 
all the qualities of manipulation that are the need- 
ful basis whereon the transcendentalisms of the art 
In such works the absence of the 
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crowning genius is not felt,—because no amount or | as a happy and characteristic incident for redeeming 


quality of geniuscouldspiritualizethem. Wewillingly | 
see them shelved—and grudge to a portion of them 

the use of the sole loopholes or light. But in all the | 
attempts at ideal sculpture which, we have said, are 

here in creditable number, to merits of every other 

class there is wanting—except in a few eminent cases 

—the final attribute which makes the divinity of the | 
Art. The informing spirit isabsent. Marbles are here 

which want but the divine afflatus to make them 

live before us. As it is, they are exquisite pieces 

of furniture—forms of which the highest taste may 

make its luxuries. Genius is here full grown,—but 

the torch wants lighting: the Muse in all her divine 

proportions—but without her song. This is the one 

thing wanting—the last secret found by the Greek 

of old; whose school went through a long process—a 

longer than our own,—ere hecameuponit. Weshall 

have occasion in our notice of the sculptures here exhi- 

bited to point to works which are so pleasing to the 

eye that it requires an exercise of thought to inform | 
us why they do not satisfy the imagination. The same 
‘exercise of thought would have saved the sculptors 
from some anomalies; but it is only where the sum 
of all such conclusions is arrived at instinctively—by | 
an inspiration—that Genius puts its mark upon a | 
work of sculpture for what the world calls eternity. | 
That mark no care can copy: the seal whence it 

comes is the gift of the Muses,—given to the Poets | 
of the chisel only. For the honour of the English 
school, a few—though very few—works are stamped 
with it in the present collection. 





Paintings. | 
To ill health we believe is to be attributed the | 
absence of any contribution of importance in poiat 
of scale from the pencil of our chief of figure-co- 
lourists, Mr. Etty. In the place of such, we have 
some studies rather of physiognomical than of poetic 
or historic character. The Crochet-worker (No. | 
84), a roseate-complexioned girl plying the labours 
of her needle,—and the Three Versions of one Subject 
(270), being three several studies of the same girl's 
head in distinct views-_(a paraphrase, so far as the 
idea is concerned, of the Vandyke treatment of King 
Charles for Bernini’s bust), have the individual | 
specialities of portraiture. It is only in the Amoret 
Chained (60) that we encounter the historic abs- | 
tractions which have in colour given to this artist his 
undisputed pre-eminence. The head is in point of 
fact but slight; but the artist’s grandiose style in the | 
execution of flesh-painting never had truer ‘refer- 
ence. In the tinting of the bust these qualities are 
more particularly obvious. Ofa more poetic kind | 
is the bouquet-like combination of colour (178)—a 
picture without a title, which is expressed in the 
catalogue by the lines— 

“Gather the Rose of Love 

While yet ’tis time.” 
The painter has dyed his canvas with the most 
luxuriant hues of his palette; and the old love-sen- 
timentality is rescued from the common-place by 
the magic of his Art. Mr. Etty has given here a 
new proof of his perception of harmony,—and of the 
perfect control which he exercises over chromatic 
means. 

To his many delineations of the East Mr. Roberts 
has now added a crowning one in his great and 
elaborate picture of the city of Mount Zion. De- 
scription, both written and pictorial, has long made 
us familiar with the features, ancient and modern, of 
Jerusalem. We know the Fullers’ Field and the 
Mount of Olives: we can follow in fancy the brook 
Kedron to the tomb of Absalom—and walk on by 
the city walls, proceeding round to the hill of Cal- 
vary. Jerusalem seems almost as familiar to the 
mind through the multitude of report, as the cities 
we have seen with our eyes. Mr. Roberts's ob- 
ject has obviously been to enable us to form some 
idea of the extent and magnificence of the great 
metropolis of the Hebrews in the day of their 
power and that of their fall. The Destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Romans under the command of 
Titus (290) is the time and action which he has 
selected; and the prophets, the Jewish historians, 


| power to issues comprehending a sufficient 
| of variety:—but at the same time there should be no 


| to our taste, one of Mr. Hart's best works. 





and the painter's own personal investigation and 
comparison of the various localities, have com- 
bined to furnish the details. ‘The overwhelming 
ascendancy of the fiery element, which is dealing 





| 


the picture from a formal or topographical look,— 


| and for combining in one aspect of confusion and ex- 


citement the other elements of earth and air. This 
picture is the most noble production of Mr. Roberts*s 
pencil. 

The conditions under which Mr. Watts may 
have dreamt his dream of Life’s Illusions (107) it 
enters not into our nature to divine. While no 
standard of mere utility can be applied to the con- 
sideration of Art manifestation,—yet the standard of 
rationality, as it should be the principle of the painter's 
conduct, so it must be that by which the value of 
his labours is to be tested. Mr. Watts’s “ Illusions” 
will bear no such application. His picture can be 
acknowledged only as a clever combination of hues 
employed on masses which define no forms either in 
themselves specifically correct or subserving to the 
elucidation of any incident. The work is on a large 
and ambitious scale; full of passages of good colour, 
and having some light and shade—“ signifying no- 
thing.” 

The opinion which on a former occasion we 
expressed respecting Mr. Hart applies yet more 
pointedly to his share in the present Exhibition. 
We said then, that of our junior artists there was 
none who in the quality of the themes which he 
selects for the employment of his pencil is more 
uncertain than Mr. Hart. To what extent the 
variety of subjects which he adopts may be use- 
ful as withdrawing him from the charge of mannerism 


| —or how far the indulgence in a range which would 


seem to result from the apprehension of that vice 
may subject him to the charge of diffuseness,—it will 
be for time to determine. One department, and one 
steady course in its pursuit, will lead the man of real 
mount 








dogma prescribing to the artist limitations either of 
subject or of treatment. Mr. Hart's Southern jour- 
neyings have this year supplied him with more than 
one subject from the Romish Church :—of which 
The Summons to the Conclave (205) may be cited as 
the chief. It represents the receipt of a mandate 
which suggests to a cardinal the possible realiza- 
tion of his personal ambition. The glories of the 
Vatican present themselves to his imagination, 
and the priest is musing on the chances of his 
‘Summons.’ The painter's acquaintance with the 
characters of the several personages whom he has 
had to represent—prelate, secretary and servitor— 
has enabled him to note down their several individual- 
ities in conformity with the circumstances of time and 
situation. J'he Sister of Charity of Ravenna (93) is, 
Much 
character and fine suggestion are evoked out of very 
slender materials. Beneath the hood that symbolizes 
exclusion from the world there is a beauty that 
seems fitted for the world’s adornment,—and through 
the fervour that would kill the Eve in her looks out a 
consciousness of that beauty not wholly subdued and 
a memory of that world not all obliterated. The 
Pilgrim (172) is of the like order, and noticeable on 
similar grounds. But opposed to all these, as much 
in treatment as in subject, in the materialism as in the 
spirituality, is the Dance of Nymphs and Satyrs (306) 
—suggested by some lines in the Lycidas of Milton. 
Here we have lively motion in lieu of ecclesiastical 
repose — the sacred is exchanged for the profane. 
In this last picture Mr. Hart has proved his re- 
sources in academic combination—as well as in 
costume and accessorial particular. In the treat- 
ment of his background the painter has shown great 
care in a department in which his hand is new. His 
Girl with a Tambourine (448) is of a similar class 
with the last—presenting in a female form, full of 
life and spirit, a curious contrast with the grave 
character of the artist’s‘ Nun.’ Mr. Hart has not 
for some years past been in such force at the Exhibi- 
tions of the Academy as in the present year: and 
his works show careful study and an advancing 
style. 

Thierry’s ‘ History of the Norman Conquest’ has 


suggested to Mr. E. Armitage the story of the mother | 


of Thomas a Beckett in quest (in London) of Gilbert 
Beckett. Sitting “ down on a stone which happened 


to be at the door of her beloved Gilbert, a crowd of 


children collected round her, some pitying, others 


[Mar 19 
—— Se, 
who, having easily converted her to Christianity 
married her. She became the mother of Thomas; 
’ ” ~ r 4 
Beckett (447). W e, who were among the fore. 
most at the time of its appearance to notice the 
success of Mr. Armitage’s ‘ Cwsar landing in Britain’ 
which won for him the award of a first-class m4 
mium in the first Cartoon Exhibition jn Westmin. 
ster Hall, feel reluctance in animad verting on his 
present work. The cartoon in question was full gf 
promise; and we grieve to find a young artist of his 
ability subsiding into the mere mannered Copyist of 
some of the conventions of the melo-dramatic moder 
French School. 

Among the many younger men whose attention jg 
devoted to the illustration of the drama, the novel 
or ancient usage,—Mr. Frith again this year stands 
most prominent. His present picture illustrates that 
one of our social and political phases—the principle 
of primogeniture. His title is Coming of Age (349), 
Mr. Frith has invented his own incidents—put be. 
fore us the “very age and body of the time” which 
he has selected by the enlistment of every incident 
that marked the mode of celebration. A group of 
dependents bring an address of congratulation to 
the steps of a family mansion, on which stands the 
future representative of a noble house—just arrived 
at man’s estate—surrounded by the elders of hig 
| hame. The aristocratic look of the class is well 
| conveyed :—as are all and several the expressions 
| running through the various ranks of performers in 
jthe scene. Of all Mr. Frith’s previous efforts, 
| this is the picture most to our liking. The subject 
| has been better selected, as presenting greater scope 
| for variety ;—the composition, of greater extent, has 

enabled the artist to show his improvement in the 
| various groupings ; the drawing is more perfect, 

—the colour is more selected,—and many of its com- 
| binations are of especial beauty ; the expressions are 
appropriate ; and the execution, at once in the mo- 
delling and finish of the several heads, in the smart 
and dexterous treatment of the draperies, and in the 
still-life or architectural distance, is in advance of all 
the painter's previous works. 

Mr. Creswick’s landscapes will as usual gratify 
the loversof the amenities of English landscape. Glade 
in the Forest (121) presents the cheerful and animated 
| air so familiar to us in his pictures of this class. The 
woodcutters busy about the felled timber in the fore- 
ground are the figure accessories appropriate to the 
scene. A Stream in the Hills (345) —a very secluded 
and shady place—is helped out in its associations by 
the presence of a holy father who has strayed from 
the abbey that is seen embowered in the neighbour- 
|ing wood. The taste with which the brotherhood 
| selected always for their domicile the site near the 
meadow on the trout-stream has here a new comment; 
|and the meditative character of the scene is en- 

hanced by the friar who paces the ground wrapt in 
| study.—Of less promise, either as to forms or situa- 
| tion, is the heath scene with the old mill which 
hears the title of the Passing Showers (371), but 
the picture is one of yet higher accomplishment. 
The rain, as shown by the pools which the in- 















and the storm is seen passing off. The village 
postman mounted on his swift pony puts his animal 


situations is The Shade of the Beech Trees (417); 8 
work representing the chequered aspects with which 


the uneven ground and glistening bark. That pecu- 


been more happily bestowed. The Quiet Lake (544) 





and well deserving a better place than it has found. 


Of Mr. Lee we have six examples,—and they are 
| all marked by vigour and boldness, That they are 


| in any degree characterized by any quality of imagin 
cannot be added. 
painter has been apt to deal. 





equalities of the ground present, has been sharp— | 


to full speed, anxious to avoid it. The pictures 
one of the painter's best. Ofa character more In ac- 
cordance with Mr. Creswick’s accustomed choice of 


the sun playing through the leafy masses dapples 


liar green which this painter knows so well how to 
give in its varieties of warm or cold hue has never 


“So calm, the water scarcely seems to stray,” 3 
one of the most poetical looking landscapes in the 
collection: an example worthy of careful study— 


ation—or that they have any air of refinement— 
It is with the literal that our 
The cold and bleak 
aspect which in the mountain-pass or river-stream 
conveys the mere sense of freshness and brightness, 
out huge masses of rolling smoke, has been seized on { laughing at her. Here she was found by Gilbert, | is his theme. Sun rise or set, or effect of wind, may 
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i nt for in Mr. Lee’s works in vain. Like a good 
‘hristianity, | he selects his ground with a knowledge of 
Thomas j - Jurces,—and ventures not beyond. The River 
3 the fore. bi orth Wales (67) is of his best works; yet | 
Notice the EPPA us not tothe belief that the foliage could have | 
“7 Britain’ J ~ nature, so petite in themasses or so mannered 
a Pre. eH forms. The Ogwen Lake, North Wales (193), | 
. * esting. } truthful in certain details, yet wants the inspir- | 
Ing on his ie h of genius Cattle returning from the Meadows | 
a ful of nm the joint production of himself and Mr. Sid- 
; of his - Cooper, is of the same order as their joint works 
Copyist of nm year. Mill on the Ogwen River, North Wales 
Hemoden ‘jg at the least a very hasty production. 


63), « . exe 
® in Scenery, North Wales (455) is another 
































— ae picture and Landing a Salmon (479)—show- 
rear me ‘ga very appropriate spot for the sport—is Mr. 
strates that Lee's remaining contribution, ' 
e principle Mr. Danby is far from having the same literality 
Age (349) iview:—he selects his point of day like a man of 
S—put be. who has a keen perception of the fitting requi- 
me” which (gstes for the eloquent presentment of his scene. ‘The 
ry incident jpetect which he has chosen this year is that of Morn- 
A gtoup of Ming the Banks of Zurich Lake, with Pilgrims em- 
ulation to iwking on their way to Einsettlin (531). TI he 
stands the pyeett which he has imparted _to the picture is 
ast arrived jprotthy ofthe scene. His effect is completely real- 
lers of hig yai—but the means are subtle.—The art is not 
a3 ig wel] jgdvious:—the palette, and brushes, and paint are 
Xpressions iept out of view,—are never thought of ; and we see 
formers in gay the accomplishment of a beautiful thought, to 
us efforts, much the resources of mind, observation and re- 
he subject fgement have all contributed. By his son, Mr. T, 
ater scope Danby, there are two pictures: The C rafnaut Moun- 
extent, has iuins (420) and An Otter Lake (481), both in North 
vent in the Wales. Each shows as much originality as any of the 
e perfect, judas from the same hand that on former occasions 
of its com. re have had reason to refer to. Of the two we prefer 
2ssions are pie last ; but a student who has exhibited such capa- 
in the mo- lity of seeing and of noting down an especial and 
the smart ificult circumstance—the effect of meridian day- | 
and in the zt—will not have satisfied himself by close restric- 
nce of al] gis to such mere fact. He will exercise more libe- 
aly those powers which he has hitherto exercised 
ial gratify ri,—in more excursive flights and wider range. 
pe. Glade Extended observation and assiduous practice are the 
animated @@! means of making Art continuous, and avoiding 
lass, The smeness of practice and speciality of bias. The 
1 the fore. ge@mple of more philosophic aim and intention 
ate to the 21 be found in his own family :—he need only 
y secluded 0k at home.” 
iations by got only has Mr. Charles Landseer enlarged the 
ayed from mensions of his canvas,—he has also shown en- 
veighbour- jg zement of view and of style. His subject this 
otherhood "8 much better fitted in its nature than usual for 
. near the @ display of his peculiar powers. The quality of 
comment; ht, Landseer’s artistic education—formed at a time 
ne is en- "2 & systematic training was, as it oby iously 
| wrapt in told be, the basis of the painter’s operations—fits 
$ or situa- 2 for such selection as he has here made. He 
sill which (gs to its illustration all the necessary knowledge. 


Avery pretty incident related by /Elian has given 


371), but . 
) ¥. Landseer the theme of his Ihodopis, the Greek 


lishment, #~ cong - te 

h the in- g Mérella (364); which, as it is not generally known, 
» sharp— transcribe.—“ Once,” says lian, ‘when she 
e village bathing, Fortune, which is fond of effecting 


ftmge and wonderful things, gave her what her 
tauty rather than her mind deserved; while she 
wsbathing and her attendants were taking care of 


iis animal 
picture is 


ore in ac- . 

choice of @ "iment, an eagle swooped down, seized one of 
(417); a 2 sandals, went off with it, and bore it to Memphis, 
ith which 4 King Psammeticus was administering justice 
s dapples “?ped it into his bosom. Psammeticus was struck 
hat pecu- wth the form of the sandal, the elegance of its work- 
1] how to unship, and the act of the bird; so he issued an 
has never @“*t to search through all Egypt for the person to 
ake (544), thom the sandal belonged,—and when he had found 
stray,” is he made her his wife.” In a very inartificial 
yes in the ™"gement Mr. Landseer has brought in the several 
| study— “ments of the story; and in his principal figure 


the interest without the pedantry of ostentatious 
display. In Jl Tempo del Carnavale (115) Mr. C. 
Landseer has given a study of an Italian girl as she 
is supposed to be at the festa time, looking from her 
window down upon a corso. It is a very pleasing 
picture. Trusty Tomkins appearing before Sir Henry 
Lee (83) is one of a class to which we are more 
accustomed from this artist. It has all the qualities 
of his former works of the kind to recommend it— 
with more spirit. 

Mr. Stanfield’s supremacy in his own line is here 
even more powerfully asserted than usual. Tilbury 
Fort—wind against tide (12), the principal one, won- 
derfully expresses at once the nature of the traffic on 
our river, that of the craft employed on it, and the 
movement given to it by wind and water. The cha- 
racter of our climate is also well sustained :—and is the 
more striking from comparison with those foreign scenes 
in which Mr. Stanfield so excels. Take, for instance, 
Lugano (151), with the busy population in the streets 
flanking its shores,—or Lago Maggiore (825),—or the 
scene Near Miori, Gulf of Salerno (331), with its pic- 
turesque old tower; in all which the differences of 
sky, water, and atmosphere proclaim diversities of 
temperature. But the painter takes a yet wider range 
in a picture in which the human form plays a conspi- 
cuous part. It is a composition of figures at the 
mouth of a cave—quaintly entitled, Salvator Rosa’s 
Studio (211). The young Salvator is represented 
making studies from those bandit forms among which 
in the Abruzzi he was so early thrown. The page of 
Lady Morgan has supplied the theme: and recollec- 
tions of similar sites—the mountain fastness or ‘ antre 
vast,’ the shelving slope and the withered stem—have 
contributed to the composition, The grouping and 
drawing of the human forms take their spirit from 
those which the Neapolitan artist has himself be- 
queathed in his etchings. The Moonlight, off the Re- 
culvers (498) shows one of our headlands under a 
condition of light which we have heard those accus- 
tomed to see it under all circumstances describe as 
being here reproduced with a vividness that is almost 
a marvel. 








Fine-Art Gossip.—a few small-sized and rathe? 
choice pictures—suflicient to cover the wall of a com- 
mon sitting-room—were sold last week by Messrs. 
Christie & Manson. They belonged to the late Mr. 
Charles Brind, and have often been seen at the yearly 
Exhibitions of the Old Masters at the British Institu- 
tion. A good small Hobbema—tlighter in effect than 
is usual with this master—sold for 430 guineas; a small 
second-rate Wouvermans, ‘A Hawking Party,’ No. 
467 of Smith’s Catalogue, brought 330/. 15s.; a Ruys- 
dael, ‘ The Overshot Mill,” realized 280 guineas; and 
a still better picture by the same master, ‘A Heath 
Scene,’ 385 guineas. This ‘ Heath Scene’ deserves 
to be studied because of the marvellous Rembrandt- 
like manner in which so much is made from so very 
little. The subject is nothing, the execution every- 
thing. 

The beautiful portrait of the Countess of Blessing- 
ton (of which we spoke in our last week’s paper) was 
sold at the Gore House sale to the Marquis of Hert- 
ford, for 420 guineas. Lawrence received perhaps 
eighty or one hundred guineas for it: the price is 
therefore large compared with the original payment 
—but it is worth the money. A clever portrait of 
Mrs. Inchbald, also by Sir T. Lawrence, was bought 
by Mr. Birch of Tipton for 482. Gs. Count D°Orsay’s 
portrait of the Duke of Wellington (with too many 
marks of senility about it) was sold to Lord Nor- 
manton for 180 guineas. The portrait of a spaniel, 
by Edwin Landseer, brought 1572 10s:—and a 
sketch of Miss Power by the same artist, 571. 10s. 
The engravings after Edwin Landseer—chiefly pre- 
sentation proofs—sold at prices much in advance 
of those at which they were published. 

Mr. Labouchere (and few recent collectors have 
been more judicious in their purchases of works of 
art) has just added to his collection a marble bust of 
Oliver Cromwell, by Edward Pierce. Pierce was a 
statuary of the time of Charles IT., and his father 
was a painter. It is not likely that Cromwell sat 





s found. * has well adhered to the spirit of his text. He 
| they are @“Meates the beauty of form rather than that of 
they are @™™. The figure is very graceful; and the air of 
of imagin- “é and action of surprise add to. its charms. 
r1ement— @-* attendants are well conceived,—having the 
that our @ “erential deportments becoming their stations. 





nd bleak " the accessorial combinations Mr. Landseer has 
er-stream ™ his erudition; and whether of physiologic 
rightness, *aracter, costume, architecture, or botanic particular 
ind, may J “mitted just such amount as would subserve 


YIIM 


to him—but Pierce might have seen Cromwell, and 
| his bust there is every reason to believe was made 
from the best received representations of the great 
| Protector. It is curious that this important bust 


Walpole mentions that it was sold at an auction in 
1714, but it is clear from what he says that he had 
never seen it. 

The oil picture painted by Mr. A. Solomon from 
the Daguerreotype of Jenny Lind taken by Mr. 
Kilburn—and now exhibiting at Messrs. Squires’s 
in Cockspur Street—labours under just the dis- 
advantages which the mechanical process presents. 
Had the painter been allowed sittings immediately 
from nature, the result, from his well-known talents, 
would have been a more certain likeness—and there 
wonld have been probably no reason to lament a 
hardness and severity which are foreign to the fea- 
tures of the original. 

The admirers of the late Sir Francis Chantrey and 
his works will be glad to know that a biographical 
notice of the eminent portrait-sculptor will be given 
to the world at no distant day. The Keeper of the 
Academy, Mr. George Jones—an intimate friend and 
one of the executors of the deceased artist, and who 
has had the best sources of information accessible to 
him—has, we are informed, just completed the 
manuscript of such a work. 

The following form of a return has been sent to 
the principal manufacturers in each branch, with the 
view of eliciting the actual benefit which they may 
be deriving from the School of Design.—* House of 
Commons. A return of the number of designers, 
drawers of patterns, putters on, modellers, chasers, 
and other artizans engaged in the production of 
ornamental designs requiring artistic ability, at pre- 
sent employed by you; distinguishing them into two 
classes :—Class I., numbers of those who have not 
attended any school of design,—Class II., numbers 
of those who have attended any school of design; with 
the following details so far as applicable to Class IT. 
only :—designer’s, &c. name—age— whether de- 
signer, &c. or not before he attended any school of 
design name of school he has attended—length of 
time he has attended the school—how long em- 
ployed by your firm.” 

In its account of the late Exhibition at Munich, 
the Kunstblatt speaks at some length of a series of 
interiors by Zauth, showing some of the principal 
apartments in the royal villa of Wilhelma lately 
erected from his designs in the Park of Rosenstein, 
near Stuttgart. These are said to be marvellous 
productions of the pencil; and this we can readily 
believe, having ourselves seen one or two interiors 
by that artist astonishing for the witchery of their 
execution. The building itself is said to be in the 
Arabo-Moorish, or Alhambra, style :—that being the 
one prescribed to the architect. It appears, how- 
ever, that Zauth has greatly modified it in order to 
adapt it to the requirements of a modern habitation 
and actual habits of living. With what success he 
has done this we cannot say—and may not soon 
learn: for those who visit Germany, architects in- 
cluded, seem studiously to avoid bringing home, either 
in notes or in sketch-books, any information relative 
to what has been there done in architecture of late 
years—though this is certainly not a little. Mrs. 
Jameson is the only exception we know of: at least 
the only one who communicates such information to 
the public. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 
CON DUCTOR,—Mr. COSTA. 

On FRIDAY NEXT. May 25, will be performed Haydn’s Ora- 
torio, *The CREATION.” Principal Vocalists, Miss Birch, Mdlle. 
Jenny Treffz; Mr. Lockey, Mr. Machin, and Mr. H. Phillips. The 














a will consist of nearly Seven Hundred Performers.— 
Tick 38.; Reserved Seats, 5s.; mav be had of the principal 
Musicsellers at the Society’s sole Office, No. 6, Exeter Hall or 
of Mr. Bowley, 53, Charing-Crosa 


THOMAS BREWER, Hon. Sec, 
To commence at Eight o'clock. 





QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE. 
the Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty, THE QU N, His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert. Her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Gloucester, Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of 
Cambridge, Their Royal Highnesses the Hereditary Grand Duke and 
Duchess of Mecklenburgh Strelitz. MISS MESSENT respectfully 
announces that her GRAND MORNING CONCERT will take 
place at theabove Rooms, THUKSDAY, May 3ist, 1849. To com- 
mence at HaJf-past Two o'clock precisely. On which occasion she 
will be assisted by the following eminent Artistes :—Vocal. Mlle, 
Henriette Nissen. Miss Lucombe, Miss Pyne, Miss L. Pyne, Miss 
Messent, Miss Wallace, Miss Bassano, and Miss Dolby; Herr 
Pischek, Mr. Bodda, Mr. Burdini, and Mr. Sims Reeves. Instru- 
mental. Miss Kate Loder, Madame Goffrie, and Mons. Sainton. Con- 
ductor, Mr. W. V. Wallace. Tickets, 7s.; Reserved 8, 108. Gd. ; 
to be had of Miss Messent, 10,Cork Street, Piccadilly ; Cramer, 
Beale & Co. ; and at the principal Music Warchouses. 























Puituarmwonic Concerts.—The first part of the 





| has been lost sight of for more than a century,— 


Fifth Concert was yery dull. It commenced with 
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THE ATHENAUM 








Spohr’s stupifying Historical Symphony [ Ath. No. 
650]—a work which sounded none the better from 
its having been nine years laid by, and for which either 
‘The Power of Sound’ or the Symphony with sep- 
tett (?) soli would have been a welcome substitution. 
This was followed by Mr. J. B. Chatterton’s perform- 
ance of one of Mr. Parish Alvars’s harp Concertos, in 
which the player was not equal to the difficulties of 
the music. The overture to the ‘Zauberflite’ (encored) 
brought matters round a little. Beethoven's Sym- 
phony in A (the slow movement encored) opened the 
second act.—Herr Molique’s violin Concerto, No. 5, 
came at an hour dangerously late for the attention 
of the audience. It mattered not :—that a capital and 
complete composition rendered with perfect steadi- 
ness, mastery and grace is secure of the most cor- 
dial recognition come when it will, was attested on 
Monday. Herr Molique never played so well, nor 
pleased so much in London. The last overture was 
Onslow’s ‘Colporteur.” The singer was Signor 
Domenico Coletti ; whose well-toned and expressive 
baritone voice bears a family resemblance to his 
brother's, and who gave the bravura ‘ Sorgete’ from 
*Maometto’ with animation and fair executive 
power. The songstress was Mdlle. Babnigg. We 
wrote concerning this lady from Hamburgh [ 4th. 
1096] last autumn; and having recently deprecated 
German baldness in the rejection of all vocal grace, 
cannot let pass without protest an instance of Ger- 
man mistake in vocal decoration. Better no orna- 
ments at all than those on Monday added to the 
“bird song” from the ‘ Creation,’—or than the utterly 
misplaced rallentando and final shake forced upon 
the lovely ‘ Glicklein im Thale’ from ‘ Euryanthe.’ 
Nor to atone for these defects is there any great 
beauty of voice. Merit is of no country — but 
neither is mediocrity. For Art’s sake, faults which 
would exclude an English vocalist from the Philhar- 
monic orchestra must not be sanctioned in a stranger 
merely because she arrives from the land of classical 
instrumental music. 

Concerts oF THE WEEK.— Concerning these we 
must be brief.—At the meeting of the Musical Union 
on Tuesday was heard an excellent violoncello player, 
Herr Cossmann: of the best German quality—which 
means finish without finicality, expression without 
exaggeration, and executive skill without eccentricity. 
—Herr Cossmann is one of the worthiest new- comers 
who have recently appeared in London: and is, 
fortunately for his Art—to apply Hogg’s heart-warm 
compliment to Wilkie, a young man. 

All persons believing in “‘ Orpheus with his lute” 
must observe with pleasure how rapidly Exeter Hall 
is earning a new name—and of that name a new inter- 
pretation. Surely it should now be called Conciliation 
Hall if “Music hath charms,” &e. Harp and pipe 
and symphony are to be heard “ within its borders” 
more ceaselessly than the holdings-forth of or 
the benevolent lapidations of directed against 
Babels which it is thought seemly to “ding doun” 
—as the Scotch have it—by force of hard words, 
Herr Strauss has this week been there with his 
brilliant and precise band.—Mr. Stammers is “casting 
on” four new Wednesday Concerts with M. Thalberg, 
and Herr Pischek, and-Signor Bottesini, the con- 
trabassist, for “stars.” We further hear, that that 
enterprising man M. Jullien is about to give a series 
of six concerts there, the first on the Ist of June— 
comprising the best instrumental music which is 
attainable.—Then, therival Sacred Harmonic Societies 
have been both again performing ‘ Elijah :"—while Mr. 
Hullah’s classes are about to sing ‘ Acis and Galatea,’ 
on Monday next, with Herr Pischek as “the Monster 
Polypheme”—also the second act of ‘Oberon,’ —and 
betwixt the parts two choral songs by Miss Macirone. 
—There is more good taste and true sympathy than 
false appetite or idle fashion in the movement indi- 
cated by the above ample list of performances and 
promises. 

At the Concert of the Amateur Society on Wed- 
nesday last was performed Mr. Henry Leslie’s Sym- 
phony inr. Of this work we have till now been able 
to speak only by hearsay; and therefore must not lose 
the opportunity of commending it from experience 
as a composition of excellent promise,—full of grace- 
ful, melodious, and nicely contrasted ideas, and dis- 
playing a fair measure of constructive skill. he 
scherzo, a dainty movement, was encored. Mr. Henry 














Leslie ought to become one of the best instrumental 
composers whom England has ever possessed. A 
march by Mr. Osborne was performed—and also 
encored. It is with pleasure that we see this Society 
lending its helping hand to English composers, — 
thus giving itself'a value, a speciality, and a stability 
among the many musical entertainments of London. 

The Hungarian Vocalists began their campaign 
on Thursday. Far be it from us to pretend pro- 
phetically to follow the “turnings and windings” 
of Fashion. The Zadkiel who does this must put on 
for conjuring cap the cap and bells, Else (hoping 
that comely beards will be accepted in lieu of black- 
ened faces) we should be disposed to predict for them 
a more brilliant popularity than attended even the 
pseudo-ebony Serenaders. Their voices are tuneful, 
—more genial in quality than any belonging to the 
north,—their national melodies sound and genuine: 
while, in place of favouring “ ears polite” with such 
trash as ‘The Old Jawbone’ or ‘ Lucy Neal,’ they 
alternate their wild music with the best German 
part-compositions,such as the lyrics of Kérner’s 
‘Lyre and Sword’ sct by Weber, or the songs of 
Mendelssohn.—Madlle. Speyer’s Concert yesterday 
morning was attractive in right of the singing of the 
Misses Williams, and the solo playing of Herr Ernst 
and Signor Piatti. 

Royat Itatan Orera, Covent Garpen.—Except 
in Paris or St. Petersburgh, ‘Roberto il Diavolo’ 
could be given in no other European theatre with 
such sumptuousness and lustre as accompanied its 
production at Covent Garden this day week. The 
power of orchestra and chorus, the combination of 
principal performers, and the splendour of scenic deco- 
ration, were such as are demanded by Meyerbeer'’s 
grand works. These have been written under the 
peril of rarely finding adequate execution. So far 
as our experience goes the best German version of 
them is heavy, grotesque and below par—save inas- 
much as the cast is “starred” by a Schroeder 
Devrient, a Lind, or a Staudigl. They demand— 
the ‘ Robert’ especially—a lightness and_brilliancy 
of execution which have fallen away even in France 
since the days of Cinti-Damoreau and Falcon and 
Nourrit. But, with all these drawbacks, it is now 
apparent that these grand operas, whether completely 
or incompletely given, must needs be tried and tried 
again, years after the gloss of novelty and surprise 
has passed from them; whence it may be predicated 
that a stage vitality resides in them, independent 
of a pageantry* rivalling that of the early days of 
Opera—or of the skill with which some picked singer 
can execute a particular part in the drama. The 
cast at Covent Garden is the strongest attainable; 
as a whole complete,—in some cardinal respects 
excellent. Signor Salvi is unquestionably the best 
Robert whom we have heard since poor Nourrit. It 
is understood that Signor Mario declines the part as 
too fatiguing: but the elder tenor—who has been 
hitherto ranked as a sentimental rather than an 
energetic or brilliant vocalist—sustains it with an 
admirable ease, a power and a spirit, which should 
be a lesson to every aspirant, as showing that to the 
really accomplished artist all occupations are possible. 
By his singing this day week Signor Salvi must rise 
high in the appreciation of every one whose judg- 
ment is worth having. Then, Signor Marini is a most 
forcible and portentous Bertram ; “made up” for the 
devilry of the opera a trifle too grotesquely perhaps— 
in places less certain of his intonation than is comfort- 
able,—butacting and singing witha thorough gusto and 
irony and weight of voice which place him above all 
past Bertrams save Levasseur and Staudigl. Signor 
Lavia’s yoice comes out more brightly and readily in 
the music for Raimbau/t than we had thought possible ; 
while the concerted pieces are helped both as to eye 
and ear by other gentlemen of the company, headed 
by M. Massol—the great scenes thus acquiring a 
fullness and finish which would make bygone opera- 
managers stare could they return and see what is to be 





* The classicists who, on some stupid pretext of tradition, 
would make plays as unlike plays as possible, by stripping 
them of all the scenic appliances which improved science 
commands, if bidden to return to the early usages of Opera 
would find all canons of purity, non-division of interest, &c., 
at once and for ever overset by the chronicles of machi- 
nery, procession-work, costume, &c. which the early his- 
tory of Musical Drama registers. We may one day return 
to this subject, as one having been curiously overlooked 
and mis-handied. 
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done in the way of “filling a play.” The o ae 
Alice had been prepared by Miss Hayes, Lng, F ignot exit 
East Wind in its rounds seized that lady also be) k of Get 
totally incapacitated her on Saturday last, Jj she solo sing 
therefore, literally at an hour's warning, taken up by - en 
Madame Dorus-Gras. Her obligingness—shown toy I of the oper 
if green-room tales be true, after some caprice haj «very Well 
been endured by her in the matter—added Brace anj hence it 1 
value to her finished musical reading of the hich “a T° 
(which Meyerbeer is said to prefer to that of eect” —Si0 
other Alice) and to her excellent acting. If | wit and e 
hardly possible to conceive her appearance a case of ‘ ed and 
substitution :—another commentary, by the way on be played ¢ 
the availableness of the real Artist! The Princey ; 
Isabella was pleasingly sung by Malle. Corbari, by: ff} MaRyLe 
neither her talent nor her physical powers are on partholomé 
the scale demanded by the character. She jg the Hf yas produc 
best seconda donna we recollect, but must wait awhj {ums upon 
ere she can “ play Thisby too,” if that golden dream (Miss Saw 
is ever to be realized. Now, any part written for Caroline (2 
Madame Cinti-Damoreau demands a prima donna of  gunt, Miss 
the first force. Though short, the one in questi made the 
contains the most brilliant aria and the most im. receives fr 
passioned song in the opera, and thus ought not ff jeter’ inte? 
musically to be disdained by a Grisi. But theatrical HH making av 
ladies and gentlemen seemingly love to run in grooves, # with a lov 
instead of relieving the monotony of their career by young peo 
varying its direction. It is inconceivable how small | Owing to 
appears their general desire for experiment in a new [§ Jeremiah ( 
style of character or of music—and how one or two & yith the f 
traditional qualities and hackneyed opportunities fj) an old 
seem to outweigh the attractions of that which is and to es 
unfamiliar and untried and would afford matter for (Mr. Cool 
fresh conquests.—The ballet portion of the Opera: Herbert), 
has been most liberally and gorgeously arranged by ff conceal hi 
Signor Casati. Of the choral and orchestral resources of Jeremi 
of the theatre we have spoken; but we must add a I the fun 0 
note of admiration in honour of Mr. Grieve—whos § (Mr. C. V 
scene of the Cloisters of St. Rosulie for boldnes § asnewly- 
of device, intricacy, extent of perspective and ad- ae indeb 
mirable painting exceeds even the scene in ‘La § the little 
Favorita’ built by him last year. The work was 
received by a crowded house with honour due; whe- § yfystc 
ther it will prove attractive, is another question. With J jhe presel 
all its variety and gorgeousness, great length is felt ing ears,’ 
as an objection,—its musical texture being a3 a & ance of t 
whole slighter and the climax of interest less power ff of Leban 
fully wrought up than those of *‘ Les Huguenots.’ Bottesini 
: on the vi 
Drury Lane.—German Opera. Der Freischiite’ 9 ceedings 
is one of those fortunate creations which “ has and erative 
holds” its general public, if ever Opera did,—and this 9} pusical 
upon the strength of its exquisite nationality. A J ofthe w 
curious and suggestive comparison could be drawn J anounc 
betwixt this work and its French relative the more § ach, for 
gorgeous ‘ Robert,’ as both being operatic illustrations 9 Aer Ma 
of the conflict between Good and Evil for the human Opera t 
soul. But—to be more musical than mystical—a re- 9 complet 
mark on another point of resemblance must suffice for B Tennysc 
the Atheneum. Worshipful critics seem to be agreed ; 
that the Abbé Vogler’s pupils, Weber and Meyer- 
beer, were empirically and imperfectly educated J nicht b 
by him—that in neither was the constructive faculty § the con 
sufficiently developed; yet few will deny that a J being r 
effect-composers for the stage (to compound a word Hi (ne ser 
in the German fashion) both have shot ahead of all few, 'T 
their predecessors. Examined analytically in the Bence ; 
closet, the scores of ‘ Der Freischiitz’ and ‘ Les Hu- § feared ¢ 
guenots’ will be found vexatiously patchy—but those The 
who crowd opera-houses have no time for analysis mie 
It is enough for them if they are moved,—and the rraae$ 
spell of “motion’’ has never been so powerfully exer siete 
cised as by the pair in question. Can their nectre @ | 
mantic knowledge have been in anywise quickened eon 
by the uncanonical—not to say eccentric—yet still i 
picturesque instructions of their teacher? Heres maperic 
a most interesting topic for the philosophical inquirer, yy» 
one calling for the exercise of the largest sympathies tp be 
and regard to the strictest principles—the understand- 1 
ing of which is of vital consequence to the future F al 
existence and further progress of Opera. Adjourning, weaetl 
however, the discussion till that “rainy day” which ae 
never lours for a busy weekly periodical, we can but = 
briefly speak of ‘ Der Freischutz’ as now played in — 
London. The freshness of its melodies, the pic- ers 
turesqueness of its scenic music, and its glorious mushe 
orchestral effects will never grow old. Moreover, Am 
the performance under notice is remarkable for the @ tent; 
virtue noted last week,—namely, the earnestness and Lind 
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= ill of every one concerned. But, orchestrally 
,_—chorally, itis by no means up to the 
reputation, —and vocally as concerns | 
she solo singers it is very bad. After having said this, | 
ood end would be served by naming the cast | 
r -” ra, In spite of this, Drury Lane Theatre 
a attended by an enthusiastic audience: 
— it may be deduced that there are lanes in 
ate rose byany other name would noé smell as 
sao A wn once more giving our guests credit for 
ot and energy, certain it is that ‘ Der Freischiitz’ 
ed and sung no better by English artists would | 





*, snot eminent, 
mark of German 





ie played and sung to empty benches. | 
Maryteone.—A livdly farce by Mrs. Valentine | 
Bartholomew, under the title of ‘It’s only my Aunt,’ | 
yas produced on Monday. It is in one act, and 
{ums upon the scheme of a waiting-maid, Patience 
Miss Saunders), in favour of her young mistress, 
Caroline (Miss S. Villars), by which an old maiden 
aunt, Miss Deborah Firebrand (Mrs. Johnstone), is | 
the victim of a love-intrigue. The lady 
receives from Patience, as if addressed to herself, a 
letter"intended for Caroline; and thus seduced into 
making an assignation with the writer, is provided | 
vith a lover for.the nonce, at the same time that the | 
young people are enjoying their own stolen interview. 
Owing to the foolish cowardice of a footman, one 
Jeremiah (Mr. Saunders), who is perpetually haunted 
sith the fear of ghosts, and particularly in reference 
to an old black chest, the house becomes alarmed; | 
ad to escape the vengeance of Admiral Firebrand 
(Mr. Cooke), it is necessary for the valet Oliver (Mr. 
Herbert), who personates the substituted lover, to 
conceal himself in the aforesaid chest. The terrors 
of Jeremiah are hereby increased,—and with them 
thefun of the farce; until the return of Col. Hunter 
(Mr. C. Wheatleigh) and Miss Caroline from church 
asnewly-made man and wife. These slight materials | 
we indebted for their effect to the skill with which | 
| 
| 





the little piece is constructed. It was successful. 





Mustcau anD Dramatic Gosstr.—Anything like 
the present pressure of London music on those “ hay- | 
ing ears,” or approaching the diversity and import- | 
ance of topics claiming attention—from “the cedar | 
of Lebanon to the hyssop on the wall,” from Signor | 
Bottesini, the contrabasso, down to the little Nerudas 
om the violin——has never been known. Opera pro- | 
ceedings alone would keep employed a squadron of | 
geratives; and the Atheneum is, after all, not a | 
musical periodical. Thus, in addition to the reports 
ofthe week, we are constrained to notice in a mere 
amouncement more than one matter of interest: 
sch, for instance, as the return of Mdlle. Alboni to 
Her Majesty's Theatre,—and at the Royal Italian 
Opera the repetition of ‘Don Giovanni,’ with its 
complete cast, including Madame Persiani. But 
Tennyson's pithy burden, 

Every instant dies a man, 

Every instant one is born, 
might be the motto of the music-world as well as of 
the commoner work-a-day globe,—old speculations 
being relinquished while new ones are undertaken. 
One series of concerts will be missed by the select 
fer, The Beethoven Quartett Society did not com- | 
mence its meetings on Wednesday week :—it is to be 
feared owing to the state of the subscription list. 

The Birmingham Festival is now fixed to com- 

mence on Tuesday, the 4th of September,—to last 
fur days. It is a sign of progress that the preli- 
minary announcement to which we are requested to 
give currency unable as yet to announce the solo 
Sngers engaged—_undertakes that “ the band, selected 
by Mr. Costa,” shall be “for number and talent 
superior to any that has ever yet appeared in Eng- 
‘and,"—the orchestra in the Town Hall being about 
to be enlarged for its accommodation. 
; The Philharmonic Concert Hall at Liverpool, 
described as a spacious building, is, we believe, to 
2 opened in the month of September with a musical 
tstival of some importance. We hear that Mr. Be- 
redict, will conduct this:—also that Mdlle. Lind has 
Promised to sing. St. George’s Hall will not be 
fished yet a year or two. 

Among the most recent arrivals from the Conti- 
tent is that of Herr Dreyshock, the pianist. —Mdlle. 

d isin Paris, 


wit 


| affairs being not far distant at which the whole rela- 


| well-known story of the prima donna who “sulked” 


| pay a fine of 5,000f. (200/.) for breach of a con- 
| tract made under singular circumstances. 


| Legion of Honour, in recognition of the success of 


| for championship of Louis-Philippe at the Bonn 


| our readers. 


| every musical and theatrical establishment has fared 


| formed themselves into a company for the purpose 


| some of the most distinguished musicians, Staudigl 
| where in order that they might stay by their own 
| drawal increase the ruin. We hope and believe that 


| this is true: since the fact is among the brightest 
| illustrations of artistic enlightenment and sympathy 


There has been another trial of the perpetually | and Beethoven were writing—and when a prima 


tried ‘Somnambula’ case:—which we mention merely 


| to keep the necessity of some reasonable settlement | 


of the musical copyright question before the minds 
of all interested in the subject. 

A merry and a melancholy book might be made 
having for title ‘Trials of Managers;—a state of 


tions betwixt the artist and “the farmer of his talent” 
must be reconsidered, or every conceivable musical 
and dramatic speculation must fall to the ground 
ruined. Our collection would, of course, include the 


because her bomba (a favourite rowlade) was appro- 
priated by a rival donneta—who stole the oma- 
ment, and presented it at a far earlier period of the 
opera. We might also there reprint Mr. Ebers’s re- 
miniscence of Madame Vestris’s refusal to dress until 
her toilet-table was garnished with the proper com- 
plement of wax candles. Our own days, too, would 
furnish their quota of anecdotical contribution. 
Mdlle. Alboni has been recently cited before the 
courts of Paris by Signor Ronconi for having run 
away from her French duties to take office under 
Mr. Lumley. Mdlle. Rachel and her father have 
been condemned by the Cour d’Appel of Lyon to 


The Lady 
was expected last year at the city of the silk-weavers, 
to perform ‘Za Marseillaise ;* having been, say the | 
journals, especially recommended to “the depart- 
ments” by M. Ledru Rollin asa popular and powerful | 
propagandist. It seems, however, as ifthe charm of 
the Republican Hymn early wore out ; or perhaps | 
some other attraction proved stronger, —but certain 
it is that the Israelitish Tragic Muse did not ap- 
pear at the time specified. She was sued for “breach 
of promise,” and “ cast” for the damages announced 
above. Such convictions as these we would fain see 
followed up by the utmost rigour of the law. Good 
must be reaped by Art and artists in proportion as 
engagements are on both sides strictly understood, 
cautiously entered upon, and honourably kept. 

M. Meyerbeer has been “crossed” by the President 
of the French Republic with the decoration of the 





‘Le Prophéte’and its importance to the Grand Opéra 
of Paris.—The ‘Te Deum’ executed in the Place 
de la Concorde on the 4th of May—on the anniver- 
sary of the proclamation of the Republic—was the 
composition of M. Elwart, whose angry and uncalled- 


Festival we last year [Ath. No. 1075] recalled to 
Thus passes French artistic loyalty ! 
Something more genuine has reached us from 
Vienna. In that once gay and blasé capital the 
world for a twelyemonth past has had other things 
to do than to taste or feel the pleasures of Art, and 
ill. The artists of the capital are said to have 
of mutual support and division of gains. Rumour 
adds, most honourably to those specified, that 


among the number, have declined engagements else- 


town and their “own mystery”—and not by with- 


upon record,—and we are too perpetually pressed 
upon by tales of selfishness, intrigue and rapacity, not | 
to turn towards such an anecdote with eagerness. | 
A few weeks ago, we pointed out how the little | 
court of Weimar seemed in some sort a Palladium 
for those tastes and pleasures which, for the moment, 
are barricaded or wrangled or starved out of the 
capitals of Germany. We observe that on the 
14th of April another manifestation in quality kin- 
dred to the presentment of Herr Wagner's opera | 
took place at the theatre of Weimar. This was the | 
first appearance of ‘'Tonny’—a four-act opera, by 
the Duke of Saxe-Cobourg Gotha; which was pro- | 
duced under the direction of M. Lizst, and is said 
to be a charming work —as every Grand-Ducal | 
opera, in truth, should be. The moment of its 
appearance, however, is almost ruefully tragi-comic. | 
Doubtless, contrasts no less suggestive again and | 
again “fell out” in the days when Haydn, Mozart, | 





donna or prima ballerina crossing “a seat of war’ 
must needs be handed from green-room to green- 
room under the protection of a white flag. But the 
rapidity of communication and the increase of inter- 
course now bring the contrast and the comment 
directly before us: whereas in times past we had 
to wait for their historical and philosophical repre- 
sentation ere the mixture of tinsel and tragic in- 
cidents (to state the matter theatrically) was clearly 
appreciated. 

The foreign papers tell us that ‘La Marseillaise’ 
was performed in St. Peter's at Rome as part of the 
Easter week's music. What the Shade of Palestrina 
thinks of the matter let some Phantom Gossip declare! 





MISCELLANEA 

Revelations of the Inquisition.—The place is out of 
the beaten track of all strangers, and in a sort of 
cul de sac behind St. Peter’s,—whence it naturally 
retired to perform its blushing operations, and “do 
good by stealth.” I was struck with the outward 
appearance of civilization and comfort displayed by 
the building, which owes its erection to Pius V. 
author of the last creed; but on entering, the real 
character of the concern was no longer dissimulated, 
A range of strongly-barred prisons formed the ground- 
floor of a quadrangular court; and these dark and 
damp receptacles I found were only the preliminary 
stage of -probation, intended for new comers as yet 
uninitiated into the Eleusinian mysteries of the 
establishment. Entering a passage to the left, you 
arrive at a smaller courtyard, where a triple row of 
small-barred dungeons rises from the soil upwards,— 
somewhat after the outward look of a three-decker,— 
“accommodating”’ about 60 prisoners. These barred 
cages must have been often fully manned, for there 
is a supplementary row constructed at the back of 
the quadrangle on the ground floor which faces a 
large garden. All these cellular contrivances have 
strong iron rings let into the masonry, and in some 
there is a large stone firmly imbedded in the centre 
with a similar massive ring. Numerous inscriptions 
dated centuries back are dimly legible on the admis- 
sion of light, the general tenor being assertions of 
innocence. The officer in charge led me down to 
where the men were digging in the vaults below; 
they had cleared a downward flight of steps, which 
was choked up with old rubbish, and had come to a 
series of dungeons under the vaults deeper still, and 
which immediately brought to my mind the prisons 
of the Doge under the canal of the Bridge of Sighs 
at Venice, only that here there was a surpassing 
horror. I saw imbedded in old masonry, unsym- 
metrically arranged, five skeletons in various recesses, 
and the clearance had only just begun: the period 
of their insertion in this spot must have been more 
than a century and a half. From another vault full 
of skulls and scattered human remains there was a 
shaft about four feet square ascending perpen- 
dicularly to the first floor of the building, and ending 
in a passage off the hall of the chancery, where a 
trap-door lay between the tribunal and the way into 
a suit of rooms destined for one of the officials. The 
object of this shaft could admit of but one surmise. 
The ground of the vault was made up of decayed 
animal matter, a lump of which held imbedded in it 
a long silken lock of hair, as I found by personal 
examination as it was shovelled up from below. 
But that is not all; there are two large subterranean 
lime-kilns, if I may so call them, shaped like a 
beehive in masonry, filled with layers of calcined 
bones, forming the substratum of two other chambers 
on the ground-floor in the immediete vicinity of the 
very mysterious shaft above mentioned. I know not 
what interest you may attach to what looks like 
a chapter from Mrs. Radcliffe, but had I not the 
evidence of my own senses I would never have 
dreamt of such appearances in a prison of the Holy 
Office;, being thoroughly sick of the nonsense that 
has for years been put forth on that topic by partisan 
pens. The archives (wanting the very recent ones 
only) have been overhauled, and a selection will be 
forthwith published. The cases are of the most 
intense interest, reaching from Galileo’s time down 
to modern days.—Correspondent of the Daily News. 

Spanning the Globe.—An American merchant, 
bound for Canton, left New York on the 4th of April 
in the Canada mail steamer, and arrived in Liver- 
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pool on the morning of the 19th. After transacting 
some business in Liverpool and London, he arrived 
at Southampton by the day mail train on the 20th, 
and immediately embarked on board the Ripon 
steamer, which was preparing to start for Alexandria 
with the Indian mail. This gentleman will reach 
his destination on the 15th of June. Thus he will 
have travelled from the United States to China, a 
distance of nearly 15,000 miles, in 72 days. In a 
little more than two months he will have traversed 
the Atlantic and Indian Oceans and the Mediter- 
ranean, Red, and China Seas, called at England, 
Gibraltar, and Malta, in Europe; Alexandria and 
Suez, in Africa; and at Aden, Ceylon, Penang, 
Singapore, and Hongkong, in Asia. With the 
exception of passing through England and Egypt, 
the whole of his journey will have been performed 
by water in British ships. The Peninsular and 
Oriental Company’s servants never recollect a pas- 
senger for China who had been so recently in 
America; and it will probably be, for length and 
rapidity, the most extraordinary voyage ever per- 
formed.— Standard. 

Meteorology.—The Bombay Times directs atten- 
tion to the meteorology of Aden,—where curious 
anomalies in atmospheric pressure are said to prevail. 
In most parts of the world, says the writer, the 
greatest atmospheric pressure occurs near the winter, 
the least near the summer, solstice, or about the end 
of December and end of June; and this law, so far 
as we know, obtains within the tropics without any 


exception. Throughout India, at all events, it holds 
with remarkable accuracy. In 1848 the greatest 


pressure at Aden was in February, the least in the 
end of July or beginning of August. In the present 
state of our knowledge we are unable to say whether 
this be peculiar to Aden, or if it has only occurred 
even there during the past year. Since the begin- 
ning of 1846 observations have been made on Seera 
Island by Mr. Moyes; but those for 1847 and the 
year just named are in the hands of the Observatory 
—those for 1848 are now being prepared by the 
Geographical Society for publication. Each esta- 
blishment is provided with a mere handful of docu- 
ments, which unless compared by the parties mutually, 
must yield to each the smallest possible measure of 
advantage. In absence of the Bombay observations, 
again, we are equally in the dark asto whether there 
has been in 1848 any deviation here from the usual 
type of climate, or whether Aden stands alone. In 
meteorology next to nothing can be done where the 
observations of parties at points remote from each 
other do not become as speedily as possible almost 
common property. We believe that one of the first 
steps in our researches now will be to correct the 
errors of those who have gone before us. In the 
published observations of Sir John Ross there seems 
some such strange and inexplicable anomalies that 
we venture to predict not a few of them will by and 
by be found attributable to erroneous observations 
—that is, to the omission to take account of the 
month, day, and hour at which they were made. 
The annual curve within the tropics is only now 
beginning to be detected: it sweeps with the same 
regularity as the daily curve, though with a much 
more marked and extended range. Observations 
such as Ross seems to have made for twenty-four 
hours on end at different latitudes would differ full 
half an inch from each other if made at different 
seasons of the year; and that in many cases appears 
to have been ascribed to latitude which in reality is 
due to season. 


Canterbury Museum.—The second year of free 
admission (or at least at the low charge of 1d.), has 
just expired; and by the returns made by M. T. 
Davey, the exhibitor, the receipts have doubled the 
average amount received when the charge was six 
times the present sum. During this year, from April 
6th, 1847, to the same date in 1848, 7,596 persons 
visited the museum, and from the latter date, to 
April 6th, 1849, 6,57 5.—Maidstone Gazette. 





To CorrrsponpENts.—One of Tou Sntee~% P.—A 
Subscriber—One who has suffered—J. 8, T.—G. J. H.—S. 8. 
—received, 

Miss P.—The contributions which this correspondent 
offers are not suited to the Atheneum. 

Mr. Lake's experiment is nothing more than the well- 
known phenomenon called by Grimaldi diffraction and by 
Newton inflection—and described in all books on optics, 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


TO APPEAR DURING THE PRESENT MONTH. 
— oa 


8vo. with numerous Engravings and Maps. 


CAPTAIN LYNCH’S NARRATIVE 


OF THE 


EXPLORING EXPEDITION 


DEAD SEA, AND SOURCE OF 


THE JORDAN. 


In 2 vols. post 


MR. CORKRAN’S HISTORY 


THE CONSTITUENT NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY OF FRANCE, 

FROM MAY, 

PERSONAL SKETCHES AND NOTES. 


1848; 


COMPRISING 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 


THE LIBERTY OF ROME: 
A HISTORY. 
With an Historical Account of the Ae IBERTY of ANCIENT 
NATION 


, By SAMUEL ELLK lon, Esq. 


In 2 vols. post 
TT rs 
EVELYN; 
A JOURNEY FROM STOCKHOLM TO ROME. 
A Novet. By MISS BUNBURY. 


Svo. 
OR, 


In post Svo. 


VIENNA IN OCTOBER, 1848. 


By the Hon. HENRY JOHN COKE, 


With Illustrations, 


THE BURGER AND BRIGHTON 
LEONORA; 


Or, ROMANCE versus RAILWAY. 
By J. W. WARRE TYNDALE, Esq. 


The New Volume of “THE STANDARD NOVELS?’ will 


comprise 


MR. T. C. GRATTAN’S 
LEGENDS OF THE RHINE. 


1 vol. neatly bound and embellished, 5 


On the 3ist inst, 


ACCOUNT OF AN EXPEDITION 
HOLLAND. 


INTERIOR OF NEW 


F'cap. Svo. New Edition, revised, price 2s. 6d. 


Crown Svo. with Illustrations, 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HAJJA BABA.’ 
MARTIN TOUTROND; 
OR, ADVENTURES OF A FRENCHMAN IN LONDON. 


By JAMES MORIER, Esq. 
Author of * Hajji Baba,’ ‘ Zohrab,’ &c. 


RicHARD Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 





(Pullisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





SMITH, ELDER & C0,’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONs, 


THE SEVEN LAMPS op 
ARCHITECTURE, 


By Joxn Ruskry, 
Author of * Modern Painters” 


vol. imp. 8vo. with 14 Etchings by the Author. 
Price One Guinea, bound in embossed cloth, with top edge gil 


A GLANCE AT REVOLUTIONS, 
ALY. 


By Cartes MACFARLANE, 
Author of *S ~ My Pastimes, and Reselloctions of 
a ee Italy, &e. the South o 
2 vols. post 8vo. price iL 18. cloth, 


“These two amusing and unpretending volumes give more in 
sight into the present state of the Italian peninsula than cap 

collected from all the voluminous speeches, pamphlets, reports a r 
letters with which the press has been inundat aud 


Quarterly Reviee 


3. 
Tam 
* AUSTRIA. 
By Epw. P. THompson, Esq,, 
Author of * Life in Russia? &e, 
1 vol. post 8vo. with Portrait of the Emperor, price 122, cloth, 
“ We find in every page ev idence of personal acquaintance with 


his subject, and an honest desire to tell the truth without fear ¢ 
favour.’—Athenwum, t 


7 T . TO 
LIFE IN RUSSIA, 
By Epw. P. Tompson, Esq., 
Author of * Note-Book of a N aturalist.’ 

1 vol. post 8vo. with Plates and Cats, price 122. cloth, 


* One of the mc ost amus ing and useful books that have been pub- 
lished on Russia.”—Spectator, 


THE RAILWAYS OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM 


STATISTICALLY CONSIDERED, 
By Harry Scrivenor, 
Secretary to the Liverpool Stock Exchange. 

1 thick vol. Svo. price 1.1, (early ready.) 


6. 
THE TOWN: 
ITS MEMORABLE CHARACTERS AND 
EVENTS. 
By Lerten Hon. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with For ve Illustrations, price 242, cloth. 


“ A book for all Places and 1 persons : for the study, when one 

is tired of labour; for the drawing-room, carriage, or steamboat, 

when inclined for amusemeut combined with information.” 
Spectator, 






ADVENTURES OF THE 
FIRST SETTLERS ON THE 
OREGON, OR COLOMBIA RIVER. 


By ALEXANDER Ross, 
One of the Adventurers. 
1 vol. post 8vo, with a Map, 10s, 6d, cloth. 


“ An unpretending and sterling book, full of interesting matter. ' 
Jconumist, 
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8. 
MODERN PAINTERS. 
By A GRADUATE OF OXFORD. 
Votcme IL. Fourth Edition, imp. 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 
Vo.ivme II. Second Edition, imp. svo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


“A generous and impassioned review of the works of living 
painters. A hearty and earnest work, full of dee “p thought, and 
developing great and striking truths in art.”—Britis Quarterly Rer, 

“A very extraordinary and delightful book, fall of truth and 
goodness, of power and beauty.”— ‘orth British Review. 


9, 

THE EMIGRANT FAMILY; 
Or, THE STORY OF AN AUSTRALIAN SETTLER. 
By the Author of ‘ Settlers and Convicts.’ 

3 vols. post Svo. price lJ, 11s. 6d. cloth. 


“ This is what Milton called « real book—a book affording solid 
information as well as lively entertainment.”—Daily News. aie 
“ The story reads like truth—th e chief merit of fiction.”—@ 


10, 
TN ° 
LOFODEN; _ 
Or, THE EXILES OF NORWAY. 
By E. W. Lanpor, 
Author of ‘The Bushman.” 
2 vols. post 8vo. price 12. 18. cloth, 
“ An interesting and afiecting narrative.”—Morning Post. 





‘The wild and rugged character of the seenery, the Norwegiat 
racters and incidents, give 


manners, and the novelty of the char 

interest to ‘ Lofoden.”— Spectator. 
“There is remarkable power in this work. 

masterly descriptions of scenes and incidents. ”"— Morning 


London: Situ, Exper & Co, 65, Cornhill. 
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NEW WORKS 


Published by JOHN OLLIVIER, 
59, PALL MALL, LONDON. 


—— ee 


ANNALS of the ARTISTS of SPAIN. 
By WILLIAM STIRLING, Esq. 


8vo. price Three Guineas, profusely illustrated with 
Ind ole iis and other Engravings on Steel, Wood, and Stone. 


erits of the ‘ Annals of the Artists of Spain,’ both in 
“OP ae tnd execution, we can speak highly. Mr. Stirling’ aay is 
e can 


rect, always easy, and sometimes forcible. 
feral correct, with his pen, almost in the spirit of Velazquez 
with his pencil. (1) He has exhausted the entire Spanish school 
and all ‘that has been written on the subject by foreigners,(2) and 
has produced one of the most complete contributions to the litera- 
ture of the fine arts which our language has possessed.(3) We are 
bound to say of these splendid volumes, that they deserve a place 
among the most elaborate and carefully written books which have 
in this — for many years.” (4) 
ay T (3) The Rambler. 
(2) Liserare Gazette. (4) Fraser's Magazine. 


THE PIPE of REPOSE; 
Or, RECOLLECTIONS of EASTERN TRAVEL. 
By ROBERT FERGUSON, Esq. 
1 vol. small 8vo. price 5s. 

“This is a small volume, but we do not disparage ‘ Eiithen’ when 
we offer an opinion that’ itis Eéthen in miniature, Eithen in 
spirit, Eéthen in popular attraction, and quite E Sthen in talent. 
itis, indeed, a charming a book.”— Literary Gazette. 


ESSAY on HUMAN N HAPPINESS. 
By C. B. ADDERLEY, Esq. M.P. 
Price 2s. 6d. limp cloth. 
“Labour, if it were unnecessary to the existence, would be neces- 
sary to the happiness of man.”— Mackintosh. 


TT = r , . , 

PICTURES from the NORTH, in Pen 

and PEnctIL. 
Sketched during a SUMMER RAMBL . 2 GERMANY, 
RUSSIA, SWEDEN, and DENMARK. 

By GEO. FRANCKLIN ATKINSON, a. Bengal Engineers, 
1 vol. demy 8vo, with 32 characteristic Illustrations, price 12s. 
“This is the lively, chatty, good-natured production of a young 

Indian ofticer—it has no pretension but that which it fairly fulfils. 

Mr. Atkinson’s sketches, in themselves characteristic, have been 

yery cleverly transfe: rred to wood.”"—Ezaminer. 

“He is a very clever travelling companion—one who enlightens 
and amuses so imperceptibly, that we feel astonished at what he 
causes us to learn from him. book, whether viewed as a lite- 
rary production, an historical record. or a northern guide, is 
equally ee, The revelations concerning Stockholm are also 

attractive.”—Cri 

“We have hitherto spoken of Mr, Atkinson’s * Pen ;’ his pictures 
from the North are also illustrated by the * Pencil,’ and very well 
illustrated too, His sketches not only realize the description to 
the eye, but often convey a marked expression of costume, and even 
ef character.”— Spectator. 

“This volume is evidently the production of a lively, spirited, 
and accomplished gentleman, who can use both pen and pencil 
with facility and success. His sketches manifest both vigour and 
freedom i in the handling,and here and there they are most effective 
and racy,”"—Midland Counties Herald, 


SHADOWS of the 1e CLOUDS. 


By Zeta. 
Small 8vo. price 5a. 


“The work shows evidence of a vigorous and cultivated under- 
standing. The Spirit's Trials isa tale of considerable interest. 
The characters are a drawn.”—Morning Post. 

saa bh 4 ta Pa 
ANTWERP: A Journal kept there. 
indntiva oi Notices of BRUSSELS and of the MON AS- 
of ST. BERNARD, near Westmalle. 
Feap. 8vo. 58. 

“A nice chatty little book, which, at Antwerp, presents us with 
sgood picture of what remains of primitive old manners and 
paso throws a glance into Brussels, and gives a_particular 

unt of a visit to the Trappist Monastery, near Westmalle. 
What the author has seen he describes well and truly.”— 
Literary Gazette, 

“His mind is vivacious, his manner brisk and pleasant, his 

composition sustained by vigour and smartness.”—Spectator. 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on 


EPIDEMIC CHOLERA 
And its Identity with Epidemic Infiuenza ; with ong Sugges- 
tions for its Treatment in every stage of Diseas 
By J. C. ATKINSON, Esq. M.B.C.S. 
In small 8vo. price 1s. 


THE PARISH CHOIR ; 


Or, CHURCH MUSIC BOOK. 
Vol. II. price 7s. 6d., in an appropriate cloth binding, is just ready. 
Published by the Society for Promoting Church Music. 

The Letterpress consists of plainly written IZustrations of the 
Common Prayer-Book—Hints to C lergymen desirous of forming 
Choira, or of Improving the Singing in their Churches—Plain In- 
structions in Chanting—Familiar Explanations of the Choral or 

thedral Service—Articles on the Spirit of Divine W Ca The 
Musical portion already published contains the Church Service 
complete, and a Choice Collection of Anthems, by Goldwin, Oke- 

» Haselton, Weldon, Batten, Rogers, Aldrich, &c. 
Vou..L, sentation 9s. may still be had. 


HINTS to the SICK, th the LAME, and the 


Or, PASSAGES in the LIFE of a HYDROPATHIST. 
Second Edition, with Additions, containing an Account of the 
Author's personal experience af the System pursued at SUDBROKE 














-ARK, upon the occasion of a recent residence at that Esta- 
biishthen at, 

Bya VETERAN. With numerous Illustrations bya RECRUIT. 
Feap. 4to. price 78. 6d. 

“The advice is honest and disinterested ; and the manner in 
which it is conveyed is facetious and frolicsome. The book is an 
effectual cure for the moment of the blue devils."— Morning Post. 

“This is a merry, and yet, in the main, a judicious recommend- 
ation to the * sick, the lame, and the lazy’ to seek health, activity, 
and the use of their limbs, by going through a course of hydro- 
pathic treatment. The author is a humorist, and enlivens his 
exhortations with much drollery.” 


- n Tt x 1 y Ta 
EDA MORTON ‘and E HER COUSINS; 
Or, SCHOOL-ROOM DAYS. 
Feap. 8vo. price 63., or elegantly bound, price 93. 
> man is so insignifics ant, as that he can be sure his example 
can “do no harm.”—Clarendon. 

“It is full of quiet, family adventures : its characters are such 
as we can at once understand and appreciate; and its scenes are 
laid in that circle of virtuous private life w here, although there 
may not be much to excite, there is everything to engage those 
whose feelings are alive to the common affections of home. The 
work is certain to be as acceptable as it must be improving to the 
young. As a birthday present it has the highest recommenda- 
tions.”—Ozford Herald. 


MEDITATIONS, upon Twenty Select 
Psalms of the Prophet David. 


y SIR ANTHONY COPE, Knight, 
(Vice-Chamberlain to Queen Katherine Parr.) 

Reprinted from the Original Edition of 1547. With Notes, anda 
Biographical Preface. By WILLIAM H. COPE, M.A., Minor 
Canon and Librarian of St. Peter’s, Westminster. 

Post Svo. with Illuminated T Lay Figg Ornamental Border, 
price 7s. 6d. 

“ A careful and elegant reprint from the Edition of 1547. The 
Book is very completely produced, and must find favour in this 
age of repub lication.”— Britannia, 

*Mr. Cope has done his duty well: he has reprinted the whole 
Book in 8 fitting manner, and has prefaced it with a biographical 
notice of the author, denotative of considerable research. P atlas. 


y - NP Pld bd 
THE VILLAGE SCHOOL FETE; 
Or, GOOD AND EVIL INFLUENCES. 
By A. E. CHALLICE. 
Fcap. Svo. price 5s. bound in cloth ; or elegantly half-bound in 
morocco, 78. 

“ This is a simple tale beautifully told....The power of good and 
evil influences is shown with a truth and nature that appeals to 
ay 4 heart.”— Morning Post 

nthe truth of its incidents, and simplicity of its style, it_re- 
sembles the productions of Miss Edgeworth; but for the morality 
of that lady it substitutes religious principle.”-— Britannia. 


Ann ~T . 7 ¥°,°¢ 
EOTHEN. = Fifth Edition. 
1 vol. small Svo. price 5s. with Illustrations. 
Or elegantly whole bound in morocco, price 98. 
“ The best book of Eastern Travel that we know.”— Examiner. 


CHOLLERTON: aT: aleof our Own Time 


1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, or half-bound morocco, 78. a 
wai Cholle rton’ is a religious tale—the character natural, the style 
easy, and rather elegant.”—Spectator. 
“Tt is ipdeed an interesting tale ; 
readers.”—Oxford Herald. 


A Book for fire-site Parties, 
THE COUNCIL of FOUR: 
A GAME at “DEFINITIONS.” 
Edited by ARTHUR WALL BRIDGE, 
Author of * Torrington Hal 
Fourth Edition, price le - 
“ What young ladies would call quite a love of a little book.” 
Weekly Times, 











and we recommend it to our 


° TXT ‘ 
RAMBLES in the UNITED STATES and 
CANADA during the Year 1845. 
With a short Account of OREGON, 
By RUBIO. 
New and cheaper Edition. 1 ol. nost 8vo. price 4s. 
“This volume is well worthy of perusal.”—Literary Register. 
“He speaks a great deal of truth, and though it may not be 
reeable to the most sensitive people on earth, it may be agree- 
able to others, and we may =< useful too, especially to such (a 


very numerous class) as meditate a removal into the transatlantic 
world.”— Athencewn. 





Just published, fcap. svo. 5s. cloth, 5s, 6d. lea’ 
TIEBUHR’S LECTURES ON ‘ROMAN 
HISTORY. V -. IL, bringing down the Narrative to the 
War coningt Mithridat 
ranslated S ‘CHEPMELL and DEMMLER. 
Sandhurst College, Bagshot. 
A. Fullarton & Co, 106, Newgate- Roost, 


So PTURE VINDICATED against some some 
Perversions of oe AStOn ALISM; with a Map of the Lake of 








alilee. Price 2s, 6 
SCRIPTURE ILLUS TRATED from recent 
Discoveries hak. the Geography of Palestine ; with a Map of 


the Country. Pri 
By the iuthor “ote The snoryye DICTIONARY of the 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
KEY TO che gee mah Pe aye egg 
Just published, bound in c 
/ KEY to RU THERFORD” Ss ‘EDITION of 
HUTTON’S COURSE of MATHEMATICS, as adapted 
to the Course of Instruction now pursued in the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. Containing Solutions to all the Exercises, 
from the patinning of Simple Equations to the End of the Course. 
By JAM HICKIE, Esq., Teacher of Mathematics i in the Liver- 
pool ftechomior institution’ 


The New Edition of RUTHERFORD'S HUT- 
TON’S MATHEMATICS, 8vo. cloth, is now ready, price 


London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras- -lane, Se. and 
Edwerd Howell, Liverpool. 








his day is publis hed, cloth, gilt edges, price 2: 
MHE MAXIMS of SIR MORGAN 
ODOHERTY. 
_W illiam Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh ,and London. 
Just published, in crown 8vo, price 68, 4 
LIFE THE -FAR WEST. 
4 y the late G Bonen z. RUXTON, Esq. 
Author of * Ti in Mexico.’ 
William BD) Woo dé ‘dinburgh and London. 








me EDITION OF ALISON'S EUROPE. 
ublishing in Monthly Volumes. 
THE HISTO ORY of EUROPE. 


By ARCHIBALD ALISON, L.L.D. 4 R.8.E. 

This Edition is printed in Demy Octavo, with a new and elegant 
Lay A ae pe, on Superfine Paper, and is embellished with POR- 
Vols. 1. and IT. just published, contain Portraits of Louis XVL., 

Marie Antoinette. Mirabeau, Danton, and Marat. 
Vol. L11. will be published on Ist June, with Portraits of Robes- 
pierre and Edmund Burke. 


An Edition of the Atuas of Maps and Pians, to 
Illustrate the History, is publishing in corresponding Monthly 
Parts, price 3s. 6d. each. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


~~ his day is published, in Naat price 12s. 6d., with numerous 
ustrations, 
[STRODU CTION’ TO METEOROLOGY. 
By DAVID P. THOMSON, M.D. Edin. 

A Systematic Treatise, wherein the laws of that important 
branch of Natural Science are explained by numerous interesting 
facts, methodically arranged and familiarly described. 

William inch wood . Sons, = and London. 


LITERAL. ‘TRA NSLATION of ST. 
4 PAUL'S EPISTLE to the ROMANS, on Definite Rules 
of Translation. By HERMAN HE STTER, Author of 
* Rules for ascertaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek 
Manuscripts.’ 





= 


Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, 
MR. ELIOT WARBURTON’S 
if UPERT and the CAVALIERS. 
3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 4 
Richard Bentley, New Buslineton. street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. ) 





his day, feap. 8 
SUMMER. ‘TIME in 
y R. 


OURNAL of 
e COUNTRY. 
Catherine, Bearwood. 


the 
A. WILLMOTT, Incumbent of St. 
he same Author. 

BISHOP JE =REMY TAYLOR: 
Second Edition. 58. 

LIVES of the ENGLISH SACRED POETS. 
Two Volumes, with Portraits. 9a. 

London : John W. Parker, West Strand. 


A Biography. 


Just published, price 5s. cloth gilt, r 
OLA MONTI; or, the Story of a Genius. 
4 A Tale for Boys. By the Author of *How to Win Love,’ 


&e. &c. Lllustrated by Frankuin 
_Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster row. 
ust published, feap. 8vo. price 38. 
NE Ww NUAL of PERSP ECTIV E, 
p for ot} Classes. Illustrated by numerous Engravings. By 
N. WHITTOCK. 


0, uniform, pri 
The M ANUAL of HER ALDR Y. Being a 
concise description of the several terms used, and containin 
Dictionary of every Designation in the Science. With FOUR 
HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY AND 
PRINCE ALBERT. 
EDITED BY FRANK FAIRLEGH. 
QEVEN TALES BY SEVEN AUTHORS. 
Containing original Tales, by G. P, B. Morir Esq. ; Miss 
Pardoe; Martin F. Tupper, Esq.; Mrs. 8. i te the 
Authoress of ‘The Maiden Aunt ;’ the P*%, or Prank Fair- 
legh ;’ and the Lady for whose benetit it is published. 
George Hoby (Rice's Library), 123, Mount-street, Berkeley-square. 


Just MING in feap. 8vo. price 5s. 6d. cloth, 
THE COMING and the KINGDOM of the 
LORD J a being an Examination of the Work of the 
Rev. D. Brown on the Second Coming of the Lord. 
By the Rev. H. BONAR. 

Kelso: John RKutherfurd, peeves: -place. Edinburgh: John 
Johnstone, and Oliver & Boyd London: James Nisbet & Co. 
Dublin ; John Robertson ; and all Beckers 


is day, in 8vo. price 108. 6d. ¢ 
SY STEM. of CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
er ‘ifth, revised and enlarged, German Edition, 


Dr. C. J. NITZSCH. 
Translated from th 











; leNN en tO RER T MONTGOME RY, A.M., and JOHN 
sq. M. 
“ A master of theological learning and thought.” 
rei con Hare, 


Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. London: Hamilton & Cc Co. 


GORDON’S INTEREST TABLES. 
Just published, a new edition, bound in roan, 12mo. price 5a. 6d. 
NTEREST TABLES AT FIVE PER CENT. 
from 1 Day to 364 Days, 1 Month to 12 Months, 1 Year to 10 
Years. With Tables showing Interest at 5 per cent. reduced to 
i. 4, 34, 3, 24, and 2 per cent.; Tables of Commission or Brokerage, 
JAMES GORDON, Accountant. 

at By these Tables, the interest of any sum not exceeding 1001, 
and for any number of days not exceeding 365, can be obtained by 
one inspection. For example :—“ Required the interest of 841. for 
251 days?” On turning to page 251, opposite to the sum 841, prin- 
cipal, is the answer 2. 178. d. interest, And, to find the interest of 
any sum not exceeding 365/. for any number of days not exceeding 
100, it is only necessary to reverse the time for the sum, thus :— 
“ Required the interest of 3501 for 93 days?” By nw wig page 

350, opposite to the sum 931 prints. is the answer 4 
interest. In selecting the type, regard has been paid to AA 
and distinctness; and the introduction of Egyptian figures at the 
tens, will, it is hoped, give increased facility to the eye in running 

over the columns. 


London: William Tegg & Ce. Pancras-lane, Cheapside; and 
Griffin & Co. Glasgow. 
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Now ready, Fourth 1 Enlarged Bien,» price 6s. 
ERMAN GRAMMAR, 
WITH READING LESSONS, 
stematically arranged to show the aflinity existing between the 
a lish and German Languages, and Progressive Exercises. By 
ROPPANEGER, formerly of the University of ae First 
Tine of German in the Royal Military Academy of Woolwich. 
London : Hippolyte Bailliére, 219, Regent-street. 


NEW eee OF CURIOSITIES = aa 
, 8vo. price 
ISRAELIS “CURIOSITIES ¢ OF LITERA- 


TURE; with a VIEW of _ the ger and 
WRrriNGs of the suTHOR by HIS SON, B. DISRAELI, 


Edward Moxon, Dover-street. — 


NEW WORKS BY MISS MARTINEAU. 
us HO in small 8vo. price 63. cloth. 
IE OUS EDUC .T ION 
x MISS — 


1. MISS MARTINEAU'S EASTERN LIFE, 
PRESENT AND PAST. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
ESSAYS. 


2. LIFE IN THE SICK ROOM. 

By AN INVALID. 3rd edition. 3s. 6d. 
ee Dev er- ree. 
olumes, 

INAL MEMORI ALS « of CHARLE S LAMB; 

consisting chiefly of his LETTERS not before published, 
with SKETCHES OF SOME OF HIS COMPANIONS 
By T. N. TALFO ~— one of his Executors. 














1. The WORKS of “CHARLES LAMB. 
one volume, 148. cloth. 

2. The ESSAYS of ELIA. 
small svo. 68. cloth. 

3. ROSAMUND GRAY, ESSAYS, and 


POEMS. By CHARLES LAMB. In one volume, small Syo. 
68. cloth. 


In 


In one volume, 


_ Edward Moxon, Dover- street. 
WORKS BY WILLIAM MACCALL. 
HE ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM. 


78. 6d. 
The Agents of Civilization. 3s. 6d. 
The Education of Taste. 2s. 6d. 

The Individuality of the Individual. 

The Doctrine of Individuality. 6d. 

Sacramental Services. 6d. 

The Unchristian Nature of Commercial Restric- 
tions. 3d. 





6d. 


London : John Chapman, » 142, Strand. 


BOWMAN’S LECTURES ON THE EYE. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
ECTURES on the Parts concerned in the 
OPERATIONS on the EYE, and on the STRUCTURE 
of the RETINA, delivered at the Royal London Ophthalmic 
| nae roey Moorfields : to which are added, a Paper on the V eee 
and also a few Cases of Ophthalmic Disease, 
WiLL BOWMAN, F.RS 





MR. E 








it pul abli lished. “price 5s. cl ail 
A= ESSAY on the DISEASES of YOUNG 


EN. 
By W. METER JOHNSON, M.B., Medical Tutor, Guy’s Hospital. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


MR. NEWBY’S 
POPULAR NEW WORKS. 


Just ready, in 3 vols. 


THE RECTORY GUEST. 


ANOVEL. By the Author of ‘The Gambler’ s Wife,’ * Daughters,” 
* Sybil Lennard,’ * Aline, &. 





In 3 vols. ‘in the press), 


THE WOODMAN. 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq., Author of * The Forgery.’ 


Ill. 
In 3 vols. (now ready,) 


SELF-DEPENDENCE. 


Iv. 
In demy 4to, (just ready,) 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF 
THE GREEKS. 


Translated from the German of PANOFKA, of Berlin. 
Illustrated by ancient Vases, with 54 Subjects by Scuarr. 


We 
In demy 8vo. 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPAL 
STATES, 


From ag Origin to the oo" Day. 


y JOHN MILEY, 
Author of* } he under eesti _ the Popes.” 


Also, now ready, 
The Second Volume of 


MACCABE’S CATHOLIC 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Il. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. 


DAVID RIZZIO. 


Edited by G. P. R, JAMES, Esq. 


It. 
In 3 vols, 
MABEL CARRINGTON. 
By the Author of ‘The Blacksmith’s Daughter.’ 


IV, 


.. Profi f Physiolog | 
Anatomy in King’s College, &. &e. sicesaauiles yalology and (THE PROTESTANT LEADER. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. - 


By EUGENE SUE. 





CAPTAIN 


LYNCH, U.S.N. 


In a few days, 


NARRATIVE OF 
THE EXPLORING EXPEDITION TO THE 


DEAD SEA AND SOURCE OF THE JORDAN 


UNDERTAKEN BY ORDER OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By CAPTAIN LYNCH, US.N 


Commander of the Expedition. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





COMPLETION OF MR. 


BURNET’S CARTOONS. 


On the Ist of June will be published, 


THE 


FROM THE 


CARTOONS OF RAFFAELLE, 


ORIGINALS IN HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 


In Seven Large Plates, Colombier size, 


Drawn and Etched on Steel 


By JOHN 


BURNET, 


F.R.S. 


Accompanied by a Critical Description of each subject. 


In wrapper, 
*,* Subscribers (to whom the 6th and 


price 3ls. 6d. plain; 63s. coloured. 


7th Plates will be supplied at the original price) are requested to complete their 


sets without delay, it being intended hereafter to increase the price of the separate plates. 


D. Boaug, Fleet-street ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


1, LANDSCAPE PAINTING in OIL COLOURS: 


14 Plates, 4to. 21s, 


REMBRANDT and his WORKS. 


by Examples from the several Schools. 


tograph Proofs, imp. 4to. 5u. 5s. 


3. PRACTICAL ESSAYS on the FINE ARTS: 


Illustrated 
15 Plates, 31s. 6d.; Au- 


with a Cri- 


tical Bxamination of the Principles and Practice of Sir David Wilkie. 8yo. 6s. 





Just published, 12mo. price 4s. éd. cloth, = 
ANIEL THE PROPHET: Reflections on hig 
Lifeand Gharacter. By the Rev, THOMAS KNOX, AB 
M.R.LA., Prebendary of Tullybracky, Diocese of Limeriek, and 
Domestic ides to ~. iG Bishop Fa —— ~ Connor, 
ublin es. & Smit! rafton-street. nd amilton, 
Adams & Co. ie 





thick 8vo. wo, volume, price 15s. cloth lettered, 

r ‘HE. HORTICULTURIST or, an Attempt to 
Teach the Science and Practice of the Culture and Manage. 

ment of the Kitehen, Fruit and Forcing Garden to those who have 

had no previous eg t ed : ae  Brectice these departments of 











Gardening. By, i 1 + 1.8., &c.. Author of* whe 
illa sat e, Farm m aud Ville 

Architecture,’ &. \ Fy t tel with on 

Wood. —_ 


London : Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen Corner, and 147, Strand, 


“On the 5 instant, in 1 volume, imperial ato. IL tar” @ 
Lithegraphed in three tints, and slightly coloured, 
PuLct CITY Ase SIEGE OF MOOLTAN, 
of Sketches taken before, during, and after the 
By TORN DUNLOP. M.D., Assistant-Surgeon to HiM. 
32nd Regiment ;_ with Letterpress Descriptions : giving a Complete 
History of the Siege. 
The Work will contain Views of Mooltan from various points 
before and after the Siege—Scene of the Murder of Vans 
and 8. Anderson—Edwardes’s Troops—General Courtlandt’s Arti]- 
lery—Inhabitants of Mooltan—Camel Driving—Camp F ollowers— 
Portraits of Moolraj Singhs, brothers—Struggle in the Streets of 
Mooltan—Portrait of Major Edwardes—Explosion of the ¢ Great 
Magazine— Views of the Great Batteries—Funeral of Henry Vaus 
Agnew and 8, Anderson—Scenes in the Trenches, and a Portraitef 
ee ondo 
zondon : 





ad Wm. 8. Orr & Co., Amen-corner, Paternoster- row, 
~ Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 258. cloth, oWas 
HINA AND THE CHINESE, their Religion, 
Character, Customs, and Manufactures. The evils arisi 
from the OPI UM TRADR, with a Glance at our Religious, M 
Political and Commercial Intercourse with the Country. By 
HEN RY CHARLES SIRR, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at- 


Law 
* By far the most oes work that has as yet appeared on the 


Celestial Empire.”—Joh 
___ London: Wm. 8. . Orr & Co., Amen-corner, and 147, Strand. 


WORKS 


OF 


NOBLE AUTHORS, 
Published by Mr. COLBURN. 





1. 

The Marquess of Londonderry.— 
PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE a MEMOIRS of the late 
LORD CASTLEREAGH. Edited by his Brother, CHARLES 
ain SARQUEES of LONDONDERRY, G.C.B. &. 4 vols 
Sv 


Lord Braybrooke. — The 


and CORRESPONDENCE of SAMUEL PEPYS. New Edition, 
with the Omitted Passages restored. Edited by LORD BRAY- 
BROOKE. To be completed in 5 vols. 10s. 6d. each. 


Lord Brou gham’s Lives of Men 


. LETTERS and aan NCE who flourished during the Reign of 
eorge III. Volume the Second, royal svo. with Portraits, 2iz. 


Lord Lindsay’s Letters on the 


HOLY LAND. Fourth Edition, 1 vol. 10s, 6d. 


Vv. 

The Marchioness of Londonder- 
RY’S NARRATIVE of her VISIT to the COURTS of VIENNA, 
|g amas LE, ATHENS, NAPLES, &c. 1 vol. with 

ortrai 


Lord Castlereagh’s Narrative of 


his JOURNEY AMASCUS, through EGYPT, NUBIA, 
ARABIA PETRZ EA. PALESTINE. and SYRIA. 2 vols. with 
Lilustrations, 248. 


vil. 
Lady Hester Stanhope’s Me- 


MOIRS, comprising her Opinions and Anecdotes of the most 
Remarkable Persons of her time. 3 vols. 21s. 


vill. 
The Countess of Blessington’s 


JOURNAL of her CONVERSATIONS with LORD BYRON, 
svo. with Portrait, 7s. 


Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s New 


Work, ‘KING ARTHUR.’ 2 vols. 158 


Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s ‘New 


TIMON.’ A Poetical Romance. Fourth Edition, 1 vol. 6« 


xL 
Lord Holland. — Walpole’s Me- 


MOIRS of the REIGN of KING GEORGE II. Edited, with a 
Preface and Notes, by the late LORD HOLLAND. Cheaper 
Edition, revised, in 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 24s. 


Prince Louis “Napoleon Bona- 


PARTE’S ‘IDEES NAPOLBONIENNES.’ 1 vol. 72. 6d. 
xt. 


Rockingham; or, The Younger 


BROTHER. A Novel. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


The Discipline of Life. A Novel. 


Second Edition. 3 vols. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-st. 
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See vn amma tee. Mustaaint 
8v. Degen rag with nearly 300 90 Woodcuts, 
just published, in, dermy rai cloth, 


URES on ELECT 
Magnetism, iste Bagnetion 
+ and Electro-Physiology. 

hemical Manipulation and Analy sis,” &c. &c. 
which an inquirer can refer 
with so much certainty of 


ism, 
cma 
or of * © 


pene 


wof no other volume to 
anon information, 


price 14s. 


By 


ics’ Magaewme, 
"George Knight & Sons, Foster- -lane. 


RICITY; comprising 


, Magneto and 
HENRY M. 


mHE GEN ERAL LIFE AND FIRE ASSU BR. 
shed —N 2, King Wil - 
Tigencomnanybeshihed ist.—No. 2, King William 


on “the ee liberal terms. 
Leaxs 0 


the deposit of a Life Policy. 


DEPARTMENT :— Hous 
nk rr sang need in Docks, 


rates. 


uses, Furniture, 
and Risks of all 


Stock-in- 


All business relating to Life 


Toneitics and Family Endowments trans- 


of 1,0002, and under advanced on personal security and 


THOMAS PRICE, Secretary. 





sYLUM DOMESTIC and FOREIGN LIFE 


OFFICE, No. 72. 
a HEALTHY LIVES, 


Cornhill, established in 1824, for INVALID 
Officers and others. 


—Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Law Lushington, G.C.B. 
ag meer Chairman— Charles William Hallett, Esq. 


ADVAN 


TAGES. 


ternative, One-third of even premium remaining unpaid. 
Anernat insured at rates adapted to circumstances. 
Naval and Military Officers ; fixed rates for all countries. 


Home alities waived ; 


no medical reference in select cases. 


TO EQUITABLE POLICY HOLDERS. 


THE ASYLUM 
catlay in 


secures Bonus Re-assurance without any actual 
case of premature death, and deferring the outlay to Sur- 


rivers until after the approaching Bonus shall be declare 


Full explanation, 


EN, Esq. 





L°% 


Office, 81, King 
Institu 


Lf; — eee 
ited 1 


“7 written or pusonel application. 
GEO, FAR 


DON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


esident Director. — 


President—Sir CLAUDIUS STEPHEN HUNTER, Bart. 
Vice-President—CHARLES FRANKS, Esq. 
TO THE MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the Premiums falling due 


wie next, of those 


embers who have been assured seven or 
will be reduced this year 67 per cent., leaving 


iss than one-third of the original premium to be paid. 


Thus, 


for an assurance of 1,000l., at the age of : 30, the original 


premium payabic for seven eg being 291, 128. éd., the premium 


for this year will be reduced 


EDWARD DOCKER, 


Sec. 





PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 


70, Lombard-street, and 57, Poeminecoem, London. 
Establis' aed 3 


Matthias Attwood, Esq. 

Robert Gurney Barclay, Fed. 

¥. Colton, Te D.C.L. F.RS 
Villiam Davis, Esq. 

Richard Puller, Est. 

—~ A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. 


Kirkman D.H odgson, Esq. 


Thomas H od; 


on, Esq. 


Henry L. Holland, Esq. 
J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
Charles Hampden Turner, Esq. 


F.R.S 
Matthew Whiting, Esq. 


BONUS. 
NOTICE.—FOUR-FIFTHS of = net Profits realized by the 
pon the Partici 


Company from Insurances effecte: 


Premiums allotted, agreeably to i ¢ conditions o 


-_ Seven Y ears, commenci 


apaiing Scale of 
he a 5 euaies, 


from the 3rd of July, 1 
he following is a specimen of the Bonuses declared at t the first 
aamaial investigation up to the 2nd of July 1847. 














| Prenroms Par. Per centage 
when |, 5um ER on 
Assured. | added. | Premiums 
| Number. Amount. Paid. 
5 £3000 6 1£315 O 0 |£16416 8| £52 6 6 
% 5000 7 77516 8| 34713 4 4416 3 
3s 2500 | 6 43117 6/ 18318 © a2 8 
6 2000 | 6 464 0 0 172 6 7 37 210 








The following is a specimen of the Annual Premiums required 
for the Assurance of £100 on a single life :— 


AGENTS WANTED. 
HEALTHY AND UNHEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
'TOHE CATHOLIC, LAW and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. Incorporated under the 
7 & 8 Victoria, cap.110. Established 1846. No.5, New Coventry- 
street, Leicester- square, London. 
This Office assures not only Healthy but Ushenling lives, 
throughout the United Kingdom and the Continent. 
Lives declined by other Offices are acce at equitable rates, 
Every description of Life Assurance business effected with greater 
facility and on more moderate terms than at most other Offices. 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every information to be 
obtained on application to the Managing Actuary or the Secretary, 
at the Chief Office, London, or to any of the ARCHER: Agents. 
WILLIAM HENRY 
Actuary. 


ORS S 
WILLIAM NORRIS, Secretary. 
First-rate Agents required throughout Great Britain and Ireland 


Mr. ARCHER may be consulted on all matters relative to 
LIFE ASSURANCE, the HOLY GUILDS, and MONETARY 
UESTIONS generally, connected with the Catholic body, between 


e hours of Ten and Twelve o'clock, every morning except 
Saturday. tilt ecarescesiedatit 
BONUS. 
TAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Chief Office—44, Vocmetocinet, London. 
es. 

Richard Bealey, Esq. Manchester. 
Thomas Farmer, Esq. London. 
James Heald, Esq. M.P. Stockport. 
John Robinson Kay, Esq. Bury. 
Frederick Mildred, Esq. SWichdlastane. 
William Skinner, ae ees -on-Tees. 


Di 
Cc. Aairman—Charies eee te a . 8.A. Judge of the County 
Court of Kent, and Recorder of Shrewsbury. 
Deputy Chairman—J ohn Josiah Buttress, Esq. 
William Betts, Esq William H. Smith, Esq. 
John Churchill, Bea. William Tress, E 


E8¢ 
Walter Griffith, Esq. George F. Urlin ios. 
John Lidgett, Esq. John Vanner, Esq. 
William D. Owen, Esq. John Wingrave, Esq. 


William F. Pocock, Esq. John Wood, Esq. 
William Merry, Esq. 
Medical Officers. 
Physician— Dr. Ratcliffe. 
Surgeons—John M, anges. - Bop, F.L.8.; 8. Griffith, Esq. 
unse 


R. Matthews, Esq. | C. Harwood, Esq. 
Solicitor—R. M. Reece, Esq. 


DECLARATION OF BONUS. 

The valuation of the Assets and Liabilities of the Society has 
been made to the 31st December, 1848, and the results submitted 
to Professor De Mo: a, F.RAS., Peter Hardy, Esq. F.R.S., and 
Jenkin Jones, Esq. F.1 : who certify that the Society’s business 
has been of a most satisfactory character ; and that the very liberal 
Bonus averaging upwards of 60 per cent. on the Premiums —s 
(about 2 per cent. per annum on the sum assured), is perfectly sa: 
to the permanent interests of the Society. 

The class of persons-who have availed themselves of the advan- 
tages of this Society (being principally members of religious com- 
munities, and consequently of moral and careful habits), has given 
to the experience of the Star a marked superiority, as will be 
manifest from an inspection of the following specimen of Bonus 
declared at the first Quinquennial Meeting. held March, 1849, 








A ount now 
at Date Sum ei per : added to the ia payable at the 
° Assured. Pe ftine - } th of the 
Policy. =e. aaah | “le 
25 £1000 £106 9 2| £76 8 2 | £1076 8 2 
35 1000 139 15 10 8 7 1 1085 7 1 
45 1000 188 10 10 9% 0 0 1008 0 0 
55 1000 23319 2 12218 9 1122 18 9 
65 1000 458 2 «6 169 1 7 1109 1 7 











~The next valuation for the purpose < portioning profits will 
be made on the 3ist day of December, 18% 

Report of the business done up to ‘the crane date, and all par- 
ticulars, with forms of Proposals, Prospectuses, and any other 
information, may be obtained from any of the Society’s Agents 
throughout the country, and from 

W. E. HILLMAN, F.LA. Actuary. 

The Directors of the Star Fire Insurance Company continue to 
grant. Policies against loss or dam re by fire on Buildings, Mer- 

urniture, and Stock in aA on terms highly advan- 





Without; With Without) W With 
Age. Profite. | Profits, =| Profits. | Profits. 
{£111 0} £15 0 Sts: 
2 | 11310) 119 3 9| 410 7 

240! 210 40° om |eiole 7% 








ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. — 





ITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 
t, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 34 Col: 


Directors. 
Chairman—James Stuart, Esq. 
ty-Chairman,—Charles Graham, Esq 


igegreen, Dublin. 


Depu 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, E sq. 
& hamuez Boyd, Esq. Resi- 
Charles Downes, Esq. 


Pt 


London; 97, 


soobeg "Esq. 
Maitland, Esq. 


William Railton, Esq. 
F. H. Thomson, Esq. 


SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
aus Company, established by Act of Parliament in 1834, affords 
the most perfect security in a large paid-up capital, and in the 
meat success which has attended it since its commencement, its 


snual income being upwards of 
In 1841 the Co 


94,000, 
eaapeny added a Bonus of 2/. per cent. per annum 
‘the sum insured to all Policies of the Participating Class from 
the time they were effected to the 31st Pe, 1840; and from 


date to the 21st of December, 
at the General Meeti: 
thos added to ae from 
1M, is a8 follow 





1847, 24 per 





nt, per annum was 
on the 6th of July, 1848. 
arch, 1834, to the 31st of December, 


The Bonus 





m added |Sum added Sum 
=, Time Assured. “te » Policy to Policy | payable at 

1841. in 1548. Death, 

a 

£5,000 rap miles 6 8 |£787 10 0 | £6,470 16 8 
5,000 | 12 years 0 0} 78710 0 6,287 10 0 
10 years 300 0 0| 78710 0| 6.08710 0 
8 years 100 0-0; 78710 0 5,887 10 0 
5000 | 6 years «ee | 675 0 0] 5675 0 0 
5000 | 4 years 450 0 0] 5.450 0 0 
5,000 | 2 years 225 0 0| 5,225 0 0 








a «Premiums 3 —y — = are on nibs most moderate scale, and 
first five years, where the In- 


fe 
ay et for tat Life. tr 


Every imformation will be afforded 


P. 
aay perry tor 8, Waterlee-place, Pall M 


© entrance money or Fay except the 


hig Peete to 
London. 


tageous to the public. W. E. HILLMAN, Secretary. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S China and Glass Business 

is carried on in OXFORD-STREET ONLY. The premises 

are very extensive, and contain an ample assortment of the best 

description of goods, at reduced prices for cash; for instance, a 

Dinner Service for twelve may ne purchased for four guineas.— 
250, Oxford-street, near Hyde Par 


EAL & SON'S LIST of BEDDING, con- 

taining a full description of Weights, Sizes, and Prices, by 

which’ Purchasers are enabled to judge the articles best suited to 

make a* good Set of Bedding, sent free by Post, on application to 

inte factory, 196, (opposite the Chapel,) Tottenham-court- -road, 
ondon. 


GELF-SEAL ING ENVELOPES, 
made of cream-laid paper—Paper to match, 5 quires for 9d.- 
i size ditto, 5 quires for 1s —Best Sealing Wax, 14 sticks for 
1s.—Card Plate engraved for 28. 6d.—100 Cards printed for 28. 6d.- 
Copy Books, 2s. td. we dozen—A_choice selection of Dressing- 
cases, Writing-desks, Work- wae s, Envelope Boxes, Blotting-books, 
Inkstands, Pocket Books, Cutlery, &., at the Manufacturer's 
charges, at WILLIAM L ockW OOD’s,’ 7 5, New Bond- street.— 
Post-office orders, for 30s. and upw ards, sent carriage-free.— 
Genuine Eau de Cologne, 2s. 6d. per bottle. 


ICHARD A. C. LOADER’S CABINET 
FURNITURE.—RICHARD A. C. LOADER, Upholsterer, 
24, Pavement, Finsbury, begs most respectfully to call the atten- 


tion of Families and the Public to the following articles, all of 
which are made out of well-seasoned materials :— 


Sweep-back mahogany chairs, with loose seats, in } oon 











ls. per 100, 











satin- seating... on . £014 6 
Ditto ditto with fast seats - Ol0 6 
Mahogany couches to match, from.. 330 
Solid mahogany loo tables, polished - 116 0 


Ditto rosewood Srenring: “room n chairs, s stuffed, and c cov vered 
in 


mask 
Couches to match, from 


p.m chests of oe aie setae 
Dressing glasses,from ............... 
Chimney glasses, ron plate, from 
24, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY. 

‘*x* Particular’ 





—R. A. C. LOADER. 
attention is called to the Address, 








527 


T AYMA KING SE ASON.— Haymaking 

Machines, with back or reversing action.—MARY WED- 
LAKE, the Widow of the Inventor and Patentee, begs to acquaint 
the nobility, afent and the public generally, that those HAY- 
MAKING CHINES under the name of Wedlake’s Patent are 
not mesen  ne by Mary Wedlake & Co.; but are imitations 
only, and though somewhat like in appearance, cannot compare 
with the genuine ones in durabilit 

118, Fenchureh-street, opposite Mark-lane. 


ATENT ELECTRO PLATE. —~ ELK1neTon 

& Co. manufacture only one warranted quality, which has 

stood the test of many years’ wear, on shipboard and in hotels, 

continuing to give the same satisfaction as solid silver. They 

warn the public that the fact of Goods being Plated by their 

Patent Process offers no security for their qauaLity whatever, All 

goods made and sold by them bear the marks of E. & Co. belowa 
crown, and such only they warrant. 


= Regent-street, 
5, Moorgate-street, j vondon. 
__ Estimates, drawings, ps prices sent | free. 


ENT’sIMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 
—E. J. DENT, Watch oo host Maker ry Getta jgupeint- 
ment to the Queen, FLR.H. Pri Albert, a 11M. the Em- 
eror of Russia, most respectfully one + the public an 
inspection of his extensive STOCK of WATC Pa and CLOCKS, 
embracing all the late modern im yovemante, at the most econo- 
mica] charges. Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelled in 
four holes, 8 uineas. Gentlemen’s, with enamelled dials, 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 
stantial and accurate going Lever Watches, jewelled in four > 
6 guineas.—E. DED Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 
Royal Exchange (Clock ew Area). 








OYAL PAPIER MACHE WORKS and 


Manufac- 


SHOW ROOMS.—JENNENS & BETTRIDGE, 
turers, by distinct appointments, to the Queen, Hi 
ness Prince Albert, and the Royal Fami ly, 
Belgrave-square, London, and C hi 
Jennens & Bettridge invite inspection of various specimens, just 
finished, in their patented style of ‘Gem Enamelling,’ and also of 
their magnificent oqpentnees of Tea-trays, Tables, C airs, Screens, 
Desks, Inkstands, &c, N.B. Their manufactures are to be pro- 
cured of all first-class houses in the trade, but only those marked 
* Jennens & Bettridge’ are warranted. 

IMPROVED CRAYON PAPER. 
EF. WOLFF & SON beg to inform ARTISTS, 

4, TEACHERS, &c., that their IMPROVED CRAYON 
PAPER is better adapted for Crayon Drawing than any other, in 
consequence of the peculiar surface, whi yo a ~- nap similar 
to cloth, that renders it capable of taking a rtion of the 
Crayon. Although possess a fine surface, it will bring out the 
full force with about —— | the labour required for the ordinary 

papers. It is also vers superior for Water Colours, and is very 
superior for Lead Pencil Drawings, wherein touches of white or 
any other colour can be intermixed. 

*x* This Paper is peculiarly adapted for the Creta Levis; the 
drawings are quite equal to Water Colours ; and it will be found 
a desideratum in sketching with the Creta Levis, as the same 
sketches may be finished in Water Colour at an. future time. 

Specimens may be seen at Messrs. Smith & Co., Marylebone- 
street, Piccadilly; Sherborne & Co. 321, Outed street ; Houghton, 
Poultry ; and all “Artists” Caer 5 ‘and at E. Wolff & Son, 23. 


Church street, Spitalfield 

GILVER PLATED CORNER DISHES and 
COVERS.—A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Manufacturing Silver- 
smiths, 14, Cornhill, London, opposite the nk of England, 
respectfully fae attention to their extensive. Stock of CORN ER 
DISHES and ly for their own 
sale, with silver mounti and shields for engraving. The -apality 
denominated Heavy Plating is ofthe richest quality, and is highly 
recommended for durability. The Light Plating” is similar in 

appearance to the best article, for which it is frequently sold. 
Light Plating. Heavy Plating. 
Four Gad Gadroon Pattern Dishes and 























pe coer ceesseccensecccoccce £77 0 £12 12 0 
Four St.  demat 8 ditto ditto 10 0 0 1310 0 
Four Threaded ditto ditto . 12 0 0 17 0 0 
Four Albert ditto ditto 14 8 6 1818 0 


An [lustrated Price ay containing drawings of the above 
ont other patterns, will be forwarded gratis, per post, on appli- 
cation. 


N ETCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH- 
POWDER will be found to be the best that has yet been 
produced : it contains no acids, nor anything that can injure the 
finest enamel; it thoroughly removes the tartar and all Sa 
produces that beautiful white appearance so much to be 
oa its fragrant perfume tends to sweeten and purify the breath. 
M. & Co., from the many years they have been celebrated as Tooth- 
brush Makers, have had opportunities (that occur to few) of test- 
ing the relative merits of ‘those ose powders that have been brought 
before the public. They have now succeeded in procuring the re- 
ceipt from which the above powder is © prepared, and confidently 
recommend its universal adoption. Wholesale and retail at 
Metcalfe, Bingley & Co.’s, Brush-makers to H. R. H. Prince Albert, 
2s. per box. Caution. The genuine powder will have the Royal 
Arms, combined with those of of H. K. H. Prince Albert, on the lid 
# the box, and the signature and address of the firm, thus, 
Metcalfe. Bingley & Co., 130 n, Oxford-street.” 
BEAUTIFUL TEETH. 
JOWLAND'S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
TIFRICE, a Wuite Powpver, compounded of the choicest 
and most recherché Ingredients of the Oriental Herbal. It 
eradicates tartar from the teeth, and thus lends a salutary growth 
and freshness to the gums. It removes from the surface of the 
teeth the spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the 
enamel, imparting the most pure oan pearl-like whiteness ; while, 
from its salubrious and disinfecting qualities, it gives sweetness 
and perfume to the breath. Being an anti-scorbutic, the gums 
also share in its corrective powers; scurvy is eradicated from 
them, and a healthy action and redness are induced, so that the 
teeth (if loose) are thus rendered firm in their soc kets. Its truly 
eflicient and fragrant aromatic properties have obtained its selec- 
tion by the Queen, the Court and R oyal Family of Great Britain, 
and the Sovereigns and Nobility throughout Europe— Price 2. 9d. 
per 
Cc RU PION —The genuine article has the words “ ROWLANDS’ 
yee on ower r,and the Proprietors’ Name and Address, 
thus—* ROWLAN Dé SON, 20, Hatron Garpen,” are also 
pol on the Government Stamp, which is affixed on each box. 
Sold by them, and by C hemists and P erfumers. 


A NOTHER PROOF of the EFFICIENCY of 

HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and PILLS for the CURE 
of BAD LEGS.—Mrs. Mandeville, of Stretton, suffered for nearly 
three years with fearful sores in her legs. Notwithstanding the 
various medicines of which trial was made, the ulcerations grew 
worse, and for some months she was unable to stand ; at length it 
was decided that Holloway’s Ointment and Pills should be u 
and these excellent medicines soon worked wonders, for in a few 
weeks all the wounds were healed, and the use of her legs so per- 
fectly restored, that she is now able to walk several miles a da, 
with ease.— Sold by all Venders of Medicine, and at Professor Hol- 
loway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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** ] NEVER WANTED ARTICLES ON RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS HALF SO MUCH AS 


Tux Proprietorship of this richly embellished Famiy Parer having been changed, and the Editorial Department placed under the care of a distinguished Minister of the Church of En; 
Artistic Contributors of eminence, a fresh and vigorous impuls e will be infused into all its departmenis. 


"by numerous Literary, Scientific, and 


ARTICLES ON COMMON SUBJECTS, WRITTEN WITH A DECIDEDLY CHRISTIAN TONE.”—Dr, Arnold, 


Che Lllustrated Wistorvic Cinies, 


A CHURCH OF ENGLAND FAMILY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, Anp 
GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


PUBLISHED SIMULTANEOUSLY OVER THE WHOLE KINGDOM EVERY FRIDAY, 


tion of the Clergy, the Conductors are prepared to enter on a course of even more extended usefulness. 


Science some very beautiful illustrative Engravings, 


in the body of the Paper, will shortly be introduced 
The following Prospectus exhibits in detail the great features of this important undertaking :— 


PROSPECTUS 


Lanovace of itself, however clear and forcible, must always fail to present the mind with correct 
graph of posting events, and the deficiency can only be supplied by uniting literary power with 
hic s 

So extensively is this fact now recognised, that Pictorial Papers are published in London, Paris, 
eit Madrid, Rome, New York, Mexico, and even in Canton. Illustration may, pre, be 
regarded as an established agent in the advancement of education and the extension of soci al refine- 
ment. ba dy in its empleo ment, there is, as yet, rather a vague notion of a mighty power for the pro- 
motion of ‘welfare, than than an actual employment of its hizh capabilities ; whilst even sy 


frivolous wa un ve as erally selected have been issued at a price far beyond the reach 
of the young and poor of the land. = ” ' 


AN INSTRUCTIVE ILLUSTRATOR OF NEWS 
REMAINED eee p TO BE ESTABLISHED. 
Kol ne ee Historic Tr d the desid um. But in its columns cheapness is 
associated with inferiority. mrs ti hest excellence may be united with the lowest price. 
White the the Paper, therefore, is not unworthy of the most eminent class, it is within the reach of the 
humblest orders of the community. 

But on higher grounds—those of Reli ood Order—the ‘Intustratep Historic Times* 
lays claim to pani 6 support. The desirableness of calling general attention to the labours of the 
Chureh of a. in the promotion of Christian civilization and the defence of her rights and insti- 
tutions, is ores * with increased power on all by whom the subject is attentively considered; and 
it is a necessity whicii calls aloud for the establishment of some 
tion between t Ay more influential members = is Chureh and t 
It is also acknowledged that, notwithstandi: sums expended in the furtherance of Christian 
Education, and the aid afforded by the pore ewes abours of the Clergy in remote agricultural and 
densely populated Tmanufacruringt towns, but conparativell little effect has hitherto been produced on 

the t masses of the people.* In many districts, population imits progress, annually outatripping 
the provision made for its instruction, i hhas followed as a series of inevitable consequences, that 
ignorance, su; ion, crime, social discontent, and political insubordination, have toa 
prevailed. For the instruction and profitable amusement of districts thus afflicted, equally with 
those of a more peaceful character, the friends of the Church need the introduction of a pure aud 
attractive Paper, as an auxiliary to ral exhortation and the labours of the Scripture Keader. 

The tnt at of the ‘Iuiusrratep Historic Times’ p therefore, with their work in the 
—, belief that a ee meaty is felt for some agency that may be rendered effective in constantly 








ion and 


of its poor but honest children. 








he@eyes of alf the dangers which beset their path :—for some friendly and authoritative 

ot ach, ehilet affopdi ‘ast stores of information, and much of a « ter that would not 
= oly wey day = th ae a numerous c! of society in any other shape, shall never 
the f knowledge—to induce for general consideration the Cuxistian 


cor Nee 

cleanse thefr minds of’ 
facts to the exclusion of specious fictions. 

THE ‘ILLUSTRATED HISTORIC TIMES, CONSIDERED AS A DOMESTIC JOURNAL, 


routed all of the sacred duty which they owe to their institutions, 
er men: a duty which cannot be faithfully performed unless they 


Is AN EXACT, COMPREHENSIVE, HUMANE, AND CHRISTIAN REGISTER OF THE | sp, ¢ 


PROGRESS OF THE WORLD IN RELIGION, MORALITY, CIVILIZATION, EDUCATION, 
AND PHYSICAL COMFORTS; AND IT PROVIDES FAMILIES WITH A CAREFUL 
pg tr DIGEST, AND EXPLANATION OF GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


mtirely free from the _— interpretations of sectarianism, seeking rather to advance the 
truthe ‘Sfeetabllohed € Christiani y upon their own intrinsic merits, and by virtue of their own weight. 
On Politi the Conductors e a strict neutrality. They will, therefore, set 


aside a host of p ators a which would and divide readers, and which though material ‘are 
subordinate. They will ves to those points which are fundamental—which belong to 
all—and are at the! foundation of the wellbeing of the whole community. In this department they 
will give a register of events i in the order of oceurrence. Facts will be separated from rumours, 
and, as no merely party will be d, the Paper will form an 
ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE EMPIRE 
the period of its publication. Beyond a zealous guardianship of the general liberties, the 
ediate practical objects sought by the Comdaeters: 0 

CONSERVATORS OF BRITISH PRIVILNGES AND GUARDIANS OF TRADE 


AND MANUFACTURES 


ion ino _ 1 of Parliament which are too often made the 
nal Paria discouragement of industrial 


Amitt, 





durin 
more 


7a be tone private em 
Sriouiin, and tho ciiienste 


PAPERS, :, é; 
POPULAR nis. OF PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT, 
REPORTS OF THE SANITARY COMMISSIONERS, 
AND ABSTRACTS OF PUBLIC STATISTICAL DOCUMENTS, 
will be given, so as to include every subject of national importance. 
Cases aud Assize Intelligence : but the disgusting details of crime, 
will be wholly omitted. 
The public ceremonies of 


HER MAJESTY’S COURT 
WILL BE RICHLY AND ACCURATELY ILLUSTRATED. 
The Fétes—the Ré-unions—the splendid Homes of 


THE ARISTOCRACY OF ENGLAND— 
will be depicted by men able to appreciate the value of the decorative arts to the trade of the country, 
and to describe the costly and beautiful objects of noble patronage. 


The teeming millions of 
THE PEOPLE 
will receive the attention they demand ; their present condition, ~ disadvanta ressing upon 
particular classes, the most appropriate means for the relic 2 3 of wrong, and 
the progress of improvement, will not merely be describ ‘d with — avering truth and fidelity, but 
portrayed artistically to the life. The voluminous and valuable sources of information on these 
important subjects, which are provided by the 


“SocrETY FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE LABOURING 
CLassEs,” 
and which have been hitherto comparatively profitless from the want of sucha paper as we have 
established, will be zealously explored; and the Model Lodging-Houses. Improved Cottages, and 
Allotment Gardens established or approved by the Committee, or the local Societies connected with 


as given in the Police Reports, 








* See Adie to Her Majesty by the Archb a and Clergy of the Diocese of Canterbury, June 
1848; and Report of Pastoral-Aid Society, May 1 
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‘dust of prejudice, and store them with the results of a careful body of | 
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PRICE SIXPENCE, STAMPED. 


Much has been already accomplished, b 
A direct unity will be established between its artistic and literary portions wand mee 
NOYAL | 
ANNIV 
Officers 


it, will be described and illustrated in a novel manne’ 
painter: 
The proceedings of Schools ang 
SoclETIES FOR EpucaTIoNAL Purposgs, 
particularly those established by the 
“ Raacep Scnoon Union,” 
will form another new and useful feature of the ‘ ILuusTRATED Bisroasc Tres.’ No journal 
wheresuch interesting intelligence is regularly recorded. Many of the larger provineial towns 
3 for romotion of education, and the improvement of the labouring ¢] 


4 ‘A88e8, 
importance to occupy a lace in a don paper ; and it 

that many valuable lectures, sp i whieh ould tend to e OT 
and form a just taste among the e people, are now confined te howelinie which ithey are 

The progress of the measures taken by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, a: 

“THE Irish AMELIORATION amr.” 

to instrsct the Farming Classes and increase the Agricultural products of the island, will be fully 
Teported, 

The condition of Geographical knowledge will be brought up to the current wee! i 
abstract ‘asamines, but in fully illustrated details. ” vi i, not im dry und 

Maps of new countries, and the localities of great events, will be regularly given. 

THE COLONIES, 
AND THE GREAT SEATS OF MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE, 

so far from being overlooked, will be presented vividly to the eye in their present state and futur: 


progress ; while remarkable products in vegetable growth, or m: treasures, will have their du 
place. The great subject of 


SYSTEMATIC EMIGRATION, 


r by several eminent architects and landscape 


exists 


. 








be First Volu 
{ CHEMIST 


1, Montagu 


ORTI 
The Second 


and the deeply interesting proceedings of the Society ron Promotine Cotonization, will also be 
duly recorded and extensively illustrated. In fact, THE WorLD, as the of Man, will be th 
theme of the ‘ILLustxatep Historic Times; whatever concerns will constantly engage the 


powers of its Conductors, and impress its characters on their labours. 


The departments of Agriculture and Horticulture will contain the most authentic and interesting 
records appertsning to the various branches of those apes and so as can hered, all the 
improvements and useful novelties in the practice, the means, the productions of the British 
fields and gardens. Engravings of new flowers will appear, along with the characters on which their 
peculiar excellencies are considered to depend. The reports of Practical Gardening will be founded 
on experience, and made applicable - ad amateur gardener’s establishment, and useful to many 
who have been cultivators mal their li 
In each number of the ‘ en haan ll Historic Times’ will appear an 
ALMANACK FOR THE WEEE, 
neatly illustrated, arranged in a novel manner, forming a perfect Directory to the Bh Mectng! yf 
| "hurch, the Parliament, the Law, the Arrangements for General Business, Pu ic M Th 
| Meetings of Learned Societies, oe Occurrence of Natural Phenomena, Festivals, and pot Th 
As Patriots, the Conductors of the *Innustratep Historic Tres’ will rejoice to contribute t JJ The Baron 
the solid and enlarged success of the Railway System. Captain Js 
7. ( 
NEW LINES OF RAILWAY; ot 
the country through which each one passes will be minutely exhibited, and the on vate con- William ) 
nected with them —the tunnels, bridges, viaducts, engines, stations, termini, docks, harbours, tele- Thomas 
graphs, and commercial establishments—will be portrayed in finished engravings. John EB. D 
Analytical Reviews of Books of national interest will form an important feature of this paper. I Charles W 
These Reviews will not consist of mere extracts from such works, accompanied by a few poy ol ie Biv 
mn Fost 





The same may be said of Law | 


| Engravings, Literary C ommunications and Correspondence, to be addressed to the 


The Montuty Parts I., IT., 





or concluding observations, but will contain complete —— of their contents, 80 as to enable 
reader to judge for himself of their nature and utility, and to und i their 
no time to study at length. 

he admirers of the 


HISTORIC, IMITATIVE, ame | DECORATIVE ARTS, 
are much in want ote Weekl Journal where t they ™m: rn the sentiments of the public on the pro 
ductions of the and Forei AG and in whi A, they may regularly ascertain the progress of 
British genius. ot s of the * ILuustxatEeD Historic Ties’ will always be open to a faithful 
report of the differents Banibitions of this kind, which aaeeeeet the metropolis and the great provincial 
towns ; and will be given of every work of skill and eral attraction, x won and 
engraved copies 


he hare 























treated in a spirit of high art calculated to elevate the public nay The Ii) Press presents 
the cheapest, the most _—— uent, aud most universal medium of Fine Art communication ; and itis 
our resolution, therefore, that it shall not in this respect fall short in its civilizing power. In the 
performance of these interesting labours, amusement will be blended with instruction. The artists, 
in contributing illustrations, will seek not only to assist the judgment of readers, but, through the 
medium of the Fine Arts, to refine the affections and give solidity to opinion. 

n this permet the Conductors will be as by several Members of the Royal Academy, 
numerous British and Foreign Artists, Amateurs, and other persons of distinction. 

Besides numerous illustrations, each Paper will contain two large engravings of 


PICTURES, SCULPTURES 
OR OTHER WORKS OF HIGH CHARACTER, ’FORMING, 
IN THE COURSE OP TWELVE MONTHS, 


A SUPERB GALLERY 
OF ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR WORKS OF ART. 


In closing this extended notice, we owe it to ourselves to state that the ‘ IntustraTep Hisroxic 
Times’ is not, nor was it ever designed to be, a rival to any e xisting publication, in a mercantile “= 
3 view. It had, and has a deeper import—it aims, in reference to all other journals, to © become 
them an 


ILLUSTRATED TABLE COMPANION AND SUPPLEMENT. 
Orders for the *I:tustratep Historic Times’ may be given: to any established Newsman of 
Bookseller, to whom it will be sent on Thursday in time to reach all parts of the country on Friday. 

































3ooks and Prints for Review, Illustrative Drawings and Sketches to assist in the preparation of 
DITOR 

Itiustratep Historic Times.” Advertisements, Orders for Stereotype Casts of the Cuts for repulr 

lication in Foreign Countries, Proposals for the establishment of Agencies, &c. to be sent 

* PUBLISHER OF THE ILLUsTRATED Histokic Times.” 


III., 


IV., are now complete. 
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